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FROM THE EDITOR 


In the last issue of the paper we 
reflected on the past twenty-five years 
of Exponent II. Since then the board 
and staff have turned our attention 
back to the future of the paper. We 
have been talking about the mission of 
the paper. Are we reaching the people 
we want to reach? Are we filling a need 
that’s waiting to be met? Have other 
publications or the internet filled the 
gap? Is the purpose of the paper the 
same today as it was twenty-five 
years ago? Should it be? How can we 
know that the paper is what people 
want it to be? 


One way to mark success may be our 
number of subscribers. Only a couple 
of years after Exponent II began, the 
paper had over 4000 subscribers. For 
about the past five years we have had 
around 1000 subscribers, and 


although we love all 1000 of you we 
wonder about what that number 
means. Are only 1000 people (and the 
people they share their paper with) 
interested in Exponent II? Is 1000 sub- 
scribers enough to justify publishing a 
paper? If we changed the vision or 
focus would we get more readers? 
Would we lose our devoted readers? 
Do we just need to do a better job of 
spreading the word? 


One strategy we’re implementing in 
an effort to start answering this last 
question is our “2000 in 2000” sub- 
scriber campaign. We invite you to 
join us as we work to double our sub- 
scription rate this year. You can give a 
gift subscription to a friend who 
would enjoy the paper or have us 
send a complimentary issue to some- 
one who doesn’t know about the 


paper yet. Word of mouth was how 
the paper was marketed originally so 
don’t forget to tell people about 
Exponent II. 


As we continue to talk about the 
future of the paper, we hope you'll 
join in the discussion. Contact us 
directly or contribute to the 
“Discussion Board” found at our website 
(http:/ /sites.netscape.net/exponentz2). 
What makes Exponent II important to 
you? What would make it more com- 
pelling? More meaningful? We look 
forward to hearing from you. 


Submissions to Exponent II 


Contribute to Exponent II. We welcome 
personal essays, articles, poetry, fiction, 
and book reviews for consideration. We 
focus on—but do not print exclusively — 
manuscripts that are women-related 
and Mormon-related. We publish the 
work of experienced as well as begin- 
ning writers and have editors who are 
glad to assist authors through the 
writing process. Please type your 
submissions — double-spaced and sin- 
gle-sided. If possible, send them on 
IBM compatible or Mac disks. Include 
your name, address, phone number, 
and e-mail address (when 
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available). Keep a copy of your work 
because manuscripts won't be returned. 


Also, we are always looking for artwork 
and photography to use for covers and 
illustrations in Exponent II. Send slides or 
copies of your work for consideration. If 
you are interested in a specific illustration 
assignment, please contact us as well. 


To submit please call, fax, or e-mail: 


Exponent II 

PO" Box 128 
Arlington, MA 02476 
(617) 868-3464 
ExponentlI@mit.edu 


Corrections 


Our apologies to Jennifer Caylor 
Ward who was identified as 
Jennifer Caylor West in Volume 22, 
Number 4. We hope Jennifer will 
write again so we can give her the 
credit she deserves! 


Also in 22.4 (p. 17), Laraine Wright 
was credited for a comment made 
by Carol Gray at the New England 
Women’s Conference in Boston. 
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VACUUMING THE ATTIC 


A couple of Sundays ago, I skipped 
church to go on a long walk. The 
number of tasks and distractions on 
my mind drove me to look for space 
and clarity. | wanted to walk wherever 
my feet took me. 


When I realized Emma’s was close by, 
I knew I wanted to go there. I walked 
into the narrow pizza place, which is 
just wide enough for a screen door that 
opens into a walkway with a counter 
and four or five stools. 


Double-decker pizza ovens and chefs 
performed miracles on the other side 
of the counter. I sat down and ordered 
a slice of sweet potato, spinach pizza 
laced with spicy rosemary sauce and 
another slice with caramelized onions 
and sausage. The man who took my 
order had all of my attention and 
admiration. He carried on relaxed and 
sincere conversations with his customers 
and fellow chefs, recited eight different 
types of pizzas each time a new cus- 
tomer arrived, remembered lengthy 
orders, instantaneously added up the 
total cost, and gave me a new napkin 
and a fresh slice of pizza the moment 
the idea crossed my mind. In the midst 
of all this activity, he moved two foot 
wide pizzas from the oven into boxes, 
scraped off burning crust from the 
oven’s surface, moved warm slices from 
a small countertop into the oven, 
gracefully slid to the cash register to 
give correct change, and remembered 
when pizzas were finished and needed 
to be rescued from the oven. I was 
watching a man who knew how to 
converse, laugh, comfort, and create 
all at the same time. He made his job 
look effortless. Oh, how I envied him. 
Imagine remembering long lists of 
things without a pen and paper. 
Imagine being able to handle multiple 
demands simultaneously and meeting 
them all with graceful ease. 
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When I walk from my living room to 
the kitchen, everything distracts me: 
dusty bureaus and bookcases; my 
three-year-old’s toys, blankets, and 
books strewn on our bed; the carpet 
and the bathroom floor; a whiteboard 
full of messages and a desk piled with 
letters and students’ papers —all waiting 
for me to respond. At any time some 
food is on the verge of being lethal and 
other food is calling to be made into 
something. There is either an over- 
flowing laundry basket or clotheslines 
full of shirts and towels that I need to 
fold and put away. Add to all of these 
demands, the phone, the doorbell and 
my daughter’s urgent requests: “Mom, 
please read with me,” “Mom, I need 
to go ‘somewhere’ (the 
potty),” or “Mom, help 
me put together this 
puzzle.” At times these 
requests are accompa- 
nied by an urgent 
scream or a full-fledged 
tantrum. While I enjoy 
participating in my 
daughter’s feats and 
fiascoes and can thrive on keeping an 
orderly home, I quickly grow weary 
of how difficult it is to walk ina 
straight line: to begin in one place and 
walk straight to my intended destination. 


We try with housekeepers, cleaning 
schedules, office hours, and Franklin 
planners to have clean, predictable lives, 
but there is no such thing as static 
order. Entropy, the inevitable and 
irreversible increase in disorder is a 
law over which we have no control. If 
we dust a surface, then we need to wash 
the rag. Even if a person had enough 
money and nerve —as a man | dated 
in fact did—to hire a cook to prepare 
all of his food; a wardrobe specialist 
to select and purchase his clothes; an 
accountant to track his finances; a maid 
to clean his house; and a landscaper to 


We try with housekeepers 


groom his lawn— even then there 
would be human waste to face, ever 
growing hair and nails and the 
inevitable thin elbows of favorite shirts 
and sweaters. With such an organized 
life, we might not have to touch and 
“fix” the disorder, but we certainly 
couldn’t help noticing it. To survive we 
necessarily create disorder and waste. 
Every fall, trees drop leaves they have 
grown over the spring and summer. 
Though we find the brilliant fiery colors 
captivating, we are indeed watching 
death, waste, and disorder —the 
inevitable results of growth and change. 


Curious about how others handle this 
unavoidable decay and disorder, I 
interviewed a handful of friends and 


cleaning 


i = 


schedules, office hours, and Franklin 
planners to have clean, pre- 
dictable lives, but there is no such 
thing as static order. 


relatives. While I claimed I was simply 
curious about their methods and mind 
sets, I was actually desperate to find 
someone who had a bag of tricks or a 
perfect system. I also yearned to find 
someone like me—crazed and restless. 
I did not find a housekeeping wizard 
or a soul mate, but my investigation was 
worthwhile anyway. These conversations 
helped me see that our response to 
physical disorder is more than a 
domestic issue and can offer clues about 
how we handle the clutter in our 
minds —our internal housekeeping. 


One couple, though a decade too young 
to have grown up watching Leave it to 
Beaver, seemed to operate on the 
assumption that the woman’s work is 
in the home and the man’s is not. That 
leaves Beaver, Mr. Cleaver, and Wally 
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to be the beneficiaries or victims of 
whatever Mrs. Cleaver decides to do. 
A compulsive cleaner, the woman in 
this couple has a daily routine: mop 
the kitchen floor, clean the toilet and 
bathtub, vacuum the carpets, and dust 
all surfaces. She also takes care of her 
two children all day and cooks dinner 
every night. When she is expecting 
company, she asks her husband to help 
out. Only on these special occasions 
does she feel comfortable taking away 
time from his work. Though this system 
feels outdated and sexist, it does have 
the advantage of being clear. The 
woman is not waiting and wondering — 
“When will my husband be as bothered 
by a sticky kitchen floor as I am?” They 
never have to negotiate who does what 
in the house because she does it all. 


Talking to this woman helped me sort 
out a few things for myself. Sometimes 
I operate under the illusion that ’'d 
be willing to do anything to abolish 
disorder. Wrong. Taking one look at 
this couple’s set-up made me realize 
that my interest in cleaning is not great 
enough to make me actually do hours 
of cleaning everyday (think about — 
maybe). I also recognized how commit- 
ted my husband and | are to managing 
a house together. While I yearn for the 
definition, order, and cleanliness that 
this woman has in her house, I won’t 
submit to the yoke of what feels and 
looks like female servitude. 


Most of the couples I interviewed 
divided responsibilities not according 
to gender but to what I'll call the 
“threshold and preference theory.” If 
the woman is quickly exasperated by 
an unmade bed and the man is not, the 
woman makes the bed. If the man cooks 
well and finds pleasure feeding his 
family, then he is the primary chef. 
Some couples have very consciously 
identified each person’s territories and 
have worked on creating an equitable 
balance. Other husbands and wives 
quietly follow their bliss. It’s no surprise 
that I prefer the defined system; 
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meanwhile my Buddha husband 
resists charts and schedules and has 
faith that there will be time and desire 
for us to do what is necessary. Our 
countless discussions haven’t changed 
our approaches, but intuition and minor 
character adjustments have. We’ve each 
fallen into some territories that work — 
he’s the dish boy and garbage man and 
I’m the laundry woman who loves to 
vacuum. He cleans more regularly than 
he did before, and I, when overcome 
with an anti-entropy attack, clean with 
gusto and satisfaction rather than getting 
angry that he is not likewise afflicted. 


James and Michelle, parents of three 
active sons, explained that their current 
attitudes about housework were pri- 
marily influenced by their respective 
mothers. James sees the inevitable chaos 
that comes from living in a small 
apartment as a challenge that will 
require vigilant attention as long as his 
kids are living at home. When he was 
a child, his mom regularly marshaled 
the kids to clean and have a good time 
together. As a result, he has positive 
associations with housework and 
attacks the mess after dinner with 
verve and enthusiasm. 


Michelle was raised by a mother who 
operated on the hope that delaying a 
task would somehow eliminate or at 
least decrease its urgency. She, like her 
mother, lets the laundry accumulate 
in big mounds and only then, after days 
of wishing, does she accept that it will 
not clean itself. A videotape of me would 
make me look like James; I am efficient 
and sometimes even feverish about 
getting a task done. In my journal 
entries, however, I would betray 
myself as Michelle’s twin, vainly 
hoping that disorder would go away 
without any help from me. Despite 
their different approaches, they are 
eternally nice to each other and can 
easily joke about the other’s approach 
without bad karma erupting. I am 
sure I’d be happier if the aggressive 
cleaner in me would treat the 


contemplative explorer in me a little 
more gingerly. 


You would think that I would just save 
up and get a cleaning lady. One of my 
friends did. Though on a tight budget, 
she vows that she would go without 
food before giving up her housecleaner, 
who comes once every three weeks to 
redeem the bathroom, kitchen floor, and 
dusty surfaces. Knowing that someone 
other than herself will do what she 
dreads gives her peace of mind, and she 
doesn’t mind paying for that. While 
some friends claimed that if they won 
the lottery they’d hire help in a heart- 
beat, most expressed reservations about 
paying someone to witness and clean up 
their chaos. Some were too embarrassed 
to expose their clutter and dirt and 
others felt guilty about not cleaning up 
their own mess. I guess it comes down 
to weighing priorities: is it more 
important to have time and relief or a 
sense of privacy and responsibility? I 
had sworn to the latter until one day I 
finally broke down and hired this 
friend’s cleaning woman for an apart- 
ment makeover. She brought her sister 
and a friend. They vacuumed, scrubbed, 
sprayed, mopped, and dusted for two 
and a half hours. Soon after they left, I 
wandered around sniffing the clean 
smells and relishing the shiny surfaces. 
Ah, but when I noticed the disorderly 
bookcases, dusty places they had 
missed, the sink full of dirty dishes, and 
baseboards that needed fresh paint, I 
knew that even daily help couldn’t 
tame what I have come to recognize 
as an obsession. 


For about a year while my husband 
was working on his dissertation, we 
did not know where he would find 
employment. We were relieved when 
he found a job in Boston and we 
wouldn’t have to move. I have often 
supposed that a sense of permanence 
could influence how I saw disorder. 
So, it was fascinating to watch how 
the news affected us. For weeks we 
both worked on projects that would 
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bring more order and beauty to our 
small, narrow apartment. We threw or 
gave away clothes, appliances, blankets, 
and books that we don’t really want and 
searched for spare shelves and niches to 
house things that usually end up on the 
bedroom floor or the catch-all kitchen 
table. Then we returned borrowed 


Can | pick up stray papers and toys 
not simply to have an orderly room 
but also to feel and cherish each 


object | touch? 


furniture, bought a few new items, and 
put everything in storage we don’t 
currently use but want to keep (like 
our china and our daughter’s baby 
clothes). Our newly arranged living 
room felt more spacious and inviting. 
Retrieving something from our orderly 
closets and clean pantry brought a 
sweet, peaceful feeling seasoned with 
an edge of triumph. During the process 
of plowing through the endless clutter, 
I was driven by a belief that this whole 
purging process would tame some of 
the entropy furies that keep screaming 
in my ear, “We cannot be vanquished 
and will haunt you forever.” Now 
months have passed since our apart- 
ment’s initial cleansing. Oh how illusory 
and brief were these feelings of satis- 
faction. We still have not faced piles of 
materials about life insurance, retirement, 
and investments. Food still spoils. The 
daily accumulation of dirt and disorder 
is no less than before and I am forced 
to realize, after months of valiant efforts, 
that I cannot halt entropy. Even if I know 
where to put each dish, book, and art 
supply, each will somehow get dirty, 
torn, or lost. Even if my husband scrubs 
the kitchen floor, takes out the garbage, 
and washes the sink full of dishes, the 
same tasks will soon await him. Even 
if my daughter and I place each of her 
toys and blankets on the right shelf 
before nap time, by the time she goes 
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to bed, puzzle pieces, stuffed animals, 
and doll furniture have somehow broken 
loose from their assigned places. So I 
must admit defeat and am forced to look 
for a perspective that will help me be 
a better dance partner with disorder. 
Thich Nhat Hanh, a Vietnamese 
Buddhist monk, has written a couple 
of books on how 
approaching physical 
tasks mindfully can help 
us keep our minds and 
hearts “in order.” About 
washing dishes he 
explains, “I enjoy taking 
my time with each dish, 
being fully aware of the 
dish, the water and each movement of 
my hands. I know that if I hurry in 
order to eat dessert sooner, the time of 
washing dishes will be unpleasant and 
not worth living. That would be a pity, 
for each minute, each second of life is 
a miracle .. . If 1am incapable of 
washing dishes joyfully, if I want to 
finish them quickly so I can go on and 
have dessert, I will be equally 
incapable of enjoying 
dessert .. . Washing 
dishes is at the same 
time a means and an 
end — that is, not only do 
we do the dishes in order 
to have clean dishes, we 
also do the dishes just to 
do the dishes, to live 
fully in each moment 
while washing them.” (pp. 26-7, Peace 
is Every Step) Can I imagine vacuuming 
not only to have an immaculate floor 
but also to enjoy the movement of my 
body working with the machine? Can 
I pick up stray papers and toys not 
simply to have an orderly room but also 
to feel and cherish each object I touch? 


Perhaps. But first my goal when I 
clean needs to change. I am searching 
for perfect, static order. When I read 
Thich Nhat Hanh, I wonder if this drive 
is more about internal rather than 
external housekeeping. Could it be that 


dust and clutter reveal or may even 
exacerbate the activity and disorder in 
my head? My synapses are firing all 
the time. I can pack in half a dozen 
dreams in an hour nap. I feed on books, 
conversation, and writing just like 
alcoholics crave their drink. When I see 
mayhem in my kitchen, the internal 
housekeeper screams, “No, not more 
to sort through. I’m already working on 
the meaning of faith, the conversation 
I just had with my mother, and Y2K. 
Get rid of this mess or else I'll fall apart 
and then you'll really have something 
to clean up.” I run to the sink of dirty 
dishes to pacify my overworked head. 
Strange as it may seem, I know that 
cleaning helps keep the mad woman 
in the attic at bay and also know there 
must be better ways. 


In her collection of meditative prayers 
about doing household tasks called, 
Being Home, Gunilla Norris also invites 
her readers to let each task be an 
opportunity for spiritual contemplation. 
She suggests in a prayer about ironing 


| wonder if this drive is more about 
internal rather than external house- 
keeping. Could it be that dus! and 
clutter reveal or may even exacerbate 
the activity and disorder in my head? 


that wrinkles are part of life and that 
God, not humans, is the ultimate 
author of order. 


‘Help me to remember how You love 
the crumpled as much as the smooth. 
In You they are one. 

These clothes will all be wrinkled again, 
like my life—crumpled and ordered 
and crumpled again. 


Make my hand light. Help me remember 


You are the giver of shapes 
whose mercy orders all things.” 
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“Amen!” I shout. I yearn to let God, 
not me, be the head of my house. 
Like Gunilla, I believe that God loves 
us all no matter how clean or dirty we 
and our houses are and know that 
His balm cleanses us each time we’re 
willing to let Him. I yearn to feel at ease 
with wrinkled clothes, an overloaded 
recycling bin, my unfinished scrap- 
books, and the crumbs on the kitchen 
floor. After all, these signs of disorder 
come from living. 


I remember the pizza man, who, sur- 
rounded by constant change, stimulation, 
and potential distractions, gracefully 
dances with the flux. I wonder how he 


does it. My guess is that he, along 
with my two housekeeping mentors, 
sees dirty dishes as an integral part of 
life—not a threat to it. Before I can 
stand in for the pizza man, enjoy 
washing the dishes, or write prayers 
about housework, I will need to make 
my peace with the entropy inside my 
head and accept that it is a sign of liv- 
ing too. Each October when I see the 
fall leaves’ blazing colors, I gasp at the 
beauty of death and know that spring 
will follow the cold winter. I want to 
allow and celebrate seasons in my 
house and head. When that happens, 
my house may not be very tidy, but I 


am sure I’d keep better company with 
myself and others. 


Mary B. Johnston lives in Boston where she 
enjoys running a tutoring business, teaching 
gospel doctrine, swimming in Walden Pond 
(weather permitting), frolicking with family 
and friends, and maintaining a harmless 
addiction to WBUR, the best NPR station 
around. 
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(SRIEVING FOR A SISTER-IN-LAW 


It’s hard for me to write about my sister- 
in-law. A year has passed, and I still 
cannot sort out my feelings about her. 
I admired Sandra and tried to like her, 
but there was always a wall between 
us. When she died last December, I 
sympathized with my husband but I 
could not grieve. I blamed her for 
quitting before we’d had a chance to 
work out our differences. 


And she did quit; of that I’m convinced. 
A month before her death she had her 
portrait taken and sent to all her siblings. 
On the back she wrote, “This will be 


| blamed her for quitting before 
we'd had a chance to work out 


our differences. 


my obituary photo.” She went on to 
celebrate the holidays for the first time 
since her husband Howard’s death at 
Christmastime thirteen years earlier. 
She may not have committed suicide 
outright, but she stopped taking the 
medication that kept her heartbeat stable 
after her bypass surgery. Surely it was 
more than coincidence that she died in 
her sleep thirteen years to the day of 
Howard’s funeral. 


She never recovered from his death. She 
saw her refusal to retake an interest in 
society as eternal devotion to him. I 
attributed it to cowardice. 


That sounds harsh. But I’m not a 
stranger to loss myself. I have born a 
stillborn daughter, and I’ve survived 
the apocalypse that is divorce. One of 
my brothers overdosed on cocaine, 
herion, and alcohol. The grandmother 
I lived with as a teenager died from 
the effects of a house fire. Each time, I 
had to get on with my life, if not for 
my children’s sake, then because life 
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required it. I started a career and built 
a second marriage to Sandra’s brother. 


Sandra declined to go on with life. She 
ceased going out in public (except to 
Sacrament Meetings because they were 
commanded), turned her insurance 
money over to a ward member who lost 
it entirely through shady investments, 
and took a part-time job as a school 
cook, which insured her virtually no 
contact with men. Her only outings were 
to the genealogical library in Salt Lake 
City to research the dead. It was a ten- 
minute drive from downtown Salt Lake 
to our house; she never 
called or visited while 
in town. 


She felt her choices 
resulted from a spiritu- 
ality so fine that it was 
hard for her to take an 
interest in mere mortality. 
She also taught her youngest son to 
think that way. The first time I met her, 
on the occasion of another sister’s visit 
from Minnesota, Sandra and I sat in the 
back seat of Barbara’s luxury car, and 
she told me about her son, who was on 
a mission at the time. 


“He’s special,” she whispered to me 
several times. “He'll be Prophet some day. 


Some months later I met 
the son. He struck me as 
unsociable, even prissy, 
and very mixed up. 
Eventually, and I believe 
fortunately, he rebelled 
against his specialness. 
He grew his hair long, 
started wearing earrings, 
and found and married a 
practical girl. 


I have wondered if Sandra’s reluctance 
to give up the past was rooted in guilt. 
Howard died from leukemia. They had 
determined early on to treat his illness 


with natural medicine, mainly podiatry. 
His case was well advanced by the time 
they consulted medical doctors. 


What I knew for sure was that, while 
Sandra was never unkind to me, she 
made me understand I was to keep a 
distance. I never had a chance to ask 
her why. So here I am, nearing the 
anniversary of her death, trying to let 
her go and still trying to figure things 
out. She was a reader, a gracious hostess, 
with musical speech and a rich sense of 
humor. I’m not completely unpleasant 
to be with. No such barriers exist 
between her sisters and me. Why the 
wall between us? 


The question has simmered in my mind 
for a year now. I have concluded that 
it was her brand of Mormonism that 
estranged us. 


Sandra, at age eighteen, married a 
missionary who took her first to eastern 
Idaho and then to northern Utah where 
she remained until her death. Both she 
and Howard had only high school 
educations. She adopted his John Birch 
outlook with its deep mistrust for all 
institutions except the Church. 


About twice a year Sandra would 
invite my husband to Heber City, and 
he would go, ostensibly to fix the 


She was a reader, a gracious host- | 
ess, with musical soeech and a rich 
sense of humor. I’m not completely 
unpleasant to be with. No such bar- 
riers exist between her sisters and 
me. Why the wall between us? 


bathtub faucet or drain her evap cooler 
but really because they loved each 
other and enjoyed being together. The 
only thorn between them was religion. 
Sandra would feed John a full meal 
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(she was an accomplished cook and 
dietician) and remind him how wicked 
the ouside world was and that he 
needed to wear his garments to be safe 
from the judgments to come. John felt, 
but did not tell her, that Sandra’s 
judgment had already come by way of 
her children, five of whom lived in 
Heber City yet did not mow her lawn 
after her operation or help out when 
her roof leaked. There was also a 
grandson, fresh from prison, who lived 
with her for over a year without paying 
room and board or offering any work-in- 
kind, despite her $700-a-month income. 


What must Sandra, with her funda- 

mentalist Mormon woman’s outlook, 
have thought of me, a divorcee, inde- 
pendent career woman, and feminist? 


I think I know. Once a number of us 
had gathered at her house on the 
occasion of another out-of-state 
sister’s visit. The conversation was 


free-wheeling and personal. In its 
course, I confessed my regret at having 
once wasted creative energy ona 
hopeless political cause (the ERA) and 
how I was actually spat upon by one 
of the Relief Society sisters enlisted to 
crush Utah’s 1977 IWY conference. 


Sandra’s face turned deep red. It 
struck me— though we never mentioned 
it again—that she resembled the lady 
who had spit on me a decade earlier. 


If Sandra did not recognize me specif- 
ically, she recognized a kindred spirit 
to the IWY activists. As she was not a 
hater, she did not want to hate me, yet 
she could not accept or understand me. 
My so-called liberalism was irreconcil- 
able with her view of truth. 


But that is only a guess. She’s gone, 
and I'll never know for sure. We didn’t 
get around to confronting things while 
she lived. My husband, while ridiculing 
her style of religion, still grieves for 


Winter 


This day in December is no different. 
Combed about thousands of acres 
stretches a seaboard of snow. Enter 
the scenic route. Breathe the stale 
air that burns down the throat. 
Funny, | don’t breathe as well as | used to. 
It chokes my lungs, the air. 
But | suppose it’s better than the guilty relatives 
and stucco smile nurses. | suppose... maybe not. 


My feet turn numb as | stand, hoping. 


her —even believes she came to him one 
afternoon when he was inconsolable, 
put her hand on his shoulder, and said 
simply, “Johnny.” 


I too can now grieve —for a friendship 
aborted by cultural and ideological 
forces beyond our control and perhaps 
our ken. Now I feel that I do love 
Sandra and hope for another chance 
in a place where our polarities do not 
separate us. 


Names and locations have been changed to 
maintain the privacy of the individuals 
mentioned in this article. 


Funny my eyesight isn’t as good as it used to be. 
All | see is snow. At least I’m still alive ... at least. 
Am | still alive? 

This day in December is no different. 


Anna Moyer 
Provo, Utah 
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THE HEART OF THE CHILDREN 


“Hardening of the arteries and of the 
heart,” Grandmother had written on 
a blue card inside her Bible. When 
she died, my father flew back to 
Macon, Georgia, for the funeral. He 
had been gone three days when a 
cedar chest containing the Bible as well 
as photographs, old journals, and letters 
dating back to the Civil War arrived at 
our house. Grandmother had known of 
my interest in genealogy, and so had 


Perhaps it was this ability and will- 
ingness to bring to pass our hopes, 
to fulfill our personal prophecies, 


that drew us to her most. 


entrusted me with records of fifteen 
generations of the Ross family. 


The nameless photographs and the 
pedigree charts did not interest me at 
first, and I set them aside; the relatives 
were all distant. Hardening of the 
arteries ... I picked up a frail theme 
book, the pages covered from margin 
to margin with thin lavendar script. 
“Fanny Prescott” was written on the 
cover, and Father explained later that 
she was my great grandmother. 
“Wesleyan College, 1880.” Another 
journal, dated 1917, was written by 
Grandmother when she was nineteen. 
It was hard at first to imagine 
Grandmother as nineteen. I turned 
the pages carefully. 


It helps to take my thoughts off of the 
unpleasant things in my mind — tell them 
to my diary and forget them. I write the 
happy pretty things to remember them and 
the ugly sad things to forget. It works 
both ways. 


I remembered her writing, when she 
visited us, in a small blue book. I 
remembered her speckled, heavy hands. 
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Grandmother was very fat, and she 
knew how to make her hearing aid 
whistle. When she took it out of her ear, 
we drew back — feeling that it was 
somehow unclean. But she made it 
whistle, then held it toward us, beck- 
oning, and we always went to her. The 
hearing aid was glass or plastic, comma- 
shaped and colored like the jellyfish out 
front of her ocean cottage. Grandmother’s 
hearing aid, and the fact that that the 
skin on her hands, when 
pulled, looked like baked 
chicken skin, fascinated 
us. She was the keeper of 
a limitless store of secrets 
and gifts. 


When Grandmother vis- 

ited at Christmas and 

Easter, we waited at the 
window and I breathed on the glass, 
steaming a hole through the lacework 
of frost patterns to see her coming. She 
would arrive, always hours late, and 
my brother and I would watch, with 
every odd-shaped package she took 
from her suitcase, for her to call out our 
names. On my seventh Easter, especially, 
I waited with hope for her visit. I had 
used half of a pink crayon to draw for 
her a dress I had imagined many times: 
puffed sleeves, the fabric gathered and 
cross-laced with ribbons 
at the waist, the skirt full 
and airy. It was a dress 
Alice would wear in 
Wonderland. I had sent 
the drawing off to her in 
a secret letter. 


I was a little afraid when 
Grandmother called my name out that 
morning. I lifted the cover slowly off 
the square, white box she handed me, 
then fingered its layer of tissue paper. 
Faint beneath the paper was something 
pink and satiny. I tried not to hurry. It 
might not be the dress. Grandmother 


was fond of hand-sewing nightgowns 
and extravagant dolls’ clothing. Finally I 
lifted the paper out, and it floated to 
the floor. In the box, shimmering pink, 
was the cross-laced bodice, and, dented 
and flattened by packaging, the puffy 
sleeves of the dress I had drawn. 


I circled the box slowly. Mother and 
Grandmother watched me lift the dress 
by the shoulders to hold it out in front 
of me. Square creases fell from the fabric, 
and the skirt was very pale, standing 
out in stiff folds of organdy. I found 
my black shoes with the single strap 
and put them on with the dress. It did 
not matter that my hair was short and 
carrot-colored; I sat that morning on a 
grassy slope beneath the redbud tree, 
knees bent together to one side, exactly 
as Alice had sat in Authur Rackham’s 
illustrations. 


Perhaps it was this ability and will- 
ingness to bring to pass our hopes, to 
fulfill our personal prophecies, that drew 
us to her most. There was a certain 
timelessness to Grandmother —a pro- 
tection she offered from parents’ disci- 
pline, from nightmares. All of those 
real things seemed somehow less real 
in her presence, while fantasy and 
faith assumed a new reasonableness. 
Although we did not often see her, we 


There was a certain timelessness to 
Grandmother—a protection she 
offered from parents’ Sg 
from nightmares. 


could not imagine our lives without 
her influence, nor her existence apart 
from us. 


“Your great uncle, Mama’s brother 
who we used to call just ‘Prescott’ 
used to wake me up every morning 
with a bucket of water,” began 
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Grandmother in her loud Georgia 
drawl. “He hated his French lessons, 
and Mama said the only thing he ever 
did say to his tutor was, ‘Sitty-vous 
down,’ and ‘Gitty-vous up.”” We loved 
her stories. Being Southern Baptist, she 
sometimes mentioned Jesus, and she 
always spoke loudly. This, Mother 
explained, was because one day at a 
DAR meeting shortly after our father 
was born, Grandmother suddenly 
stopped hearing. She looked around 
the room and all she saw was people’s 
mouths opening with no sound coming 
out. From then on, Mother told us, 
Grandmother slept with one hand on 
our father, and sometimes during the 
day, to attract her attention, he would 
beat his head till it bled on the side of 
the crib. Grandmother could not hear 
birds, alarm clocks, or our whisperings 
to her before bed. 


This is such a very foolish thing to do. I 
am sitting by my open window in the 
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moonlight and cannot see at all and I know 
how funny this must look — but Iam in a 

capricious mood tonight. I felt very much 
like taking a long walk and the moon is so 
wonderfully bright and beautiful and the 

stars are so clear and plain. And all the 

things in the woods that sing at night are 
wide awake and at work. 


I love night! We talked —I would not have 
minded all silence. Sometimes I could not 
quite follow what he said— my mind just 
wandered off. 


August is the month for stars to change 
about. I watched two fall tonight — so 
suddenly with faint little lines of fire 
behind — one shot right straight up! 


A moth is on the screen and his shadow 
passes up and down this sheet. 


“We ought to spend time with 
Grandmother,” our mother said, 
“before she gets too old to enjoy us,” 
and so we visited one summer at her 
Virginia Beach house. It was a tall, 


white house with long steps to the 
door— protection against the tide. 
Sometimes thin, white-edged waves 
followed us up the beach and we ran 
in terror and delight halfway up the 
stairs to escape them. We did not want 
to spend too much time inside, because 
of Grandfather. We had not known him. 
Before we were born, he had spent all 
day at the newspaper office, until he 
had a stroke. I remembered seeing him 
once, at Grandmother’s house, sitting 
straight and still and pale in a chair. 
“He can’t talk,” said Grandmother, 
“but he can hear you. Now, go on, sit 
on his lap and tell him what a nice 
Granddad he is.” The still, surprisingly 
warm lap frightened us, and when she 
turned, we ran out of the room. 


But we could not escape that familiar 
fear. Out on the beach the old trash 
collector watched us as he stabbed at 
candy bar wrappers with his stick and 
gathered soda bottles. The trash collector 
had three teeth, narrow at the root and 
yellow. Like my grandfather’s, his eyes 
were filmy. The skin around them was 
the color of sand, and it cracked and 
broke when he smiled. He was fearsome; 
he had leaned toward me one morning, 
crevices deepening in his face, and said, 
“Don’t get old, little girl. They leave you 
alone.” Although we never thought of 
Grandmother as having been young, I 
wondered then about the trash collector, 
and about Grandfather. I tried to 
imagine their voices, their faces, before 
they got old. 


We had a nice lunch — the result of our 
morning’s trip to the market. Afterward 
we walked up the beach and the breeze felt 
so good and I felt so happy and carefree and 
I took off my hat and let my hair fly wild — 
just to my hart’s content. We saw a 
steamer go out to sea, and it was so much 
fun to sit on the sand and watch it grow 
smaller and smaller. 


On the morning after we arrived at 
Virginia Beach, I heard the waves 
repeating like the inner sound of a 
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conch, or the noise of parents’ voices, 
late, near my bedroom at home. I stood 
on the violet-scented sheets to see out 
the window. Morning blurred the white 
ocean, and the sun looked like a tanger- 
ine. The waves were high that day, 
about six feet, with a hint of an under- 
tow, and for hours I hurled myself into 
them, to be tumbled and thrown back 
on the wet sand. I remembered my 
father, when we were younger, holding 
us above his head and throwing us into 
the air with that same thrill of flying 
or falling, his hands rough and hard 
like sand. 


In the afternoons we wandered the 
dunes behind Grandmother’s house. 
Mother rode her bicycle, and I sat ina 
wooden basket behind the seat, facing 
backwards, and watched the narrow 
grey road as it dipped, turned, and grew 
smaller behind us. I leaned my head 
against her back as we coasted over 
ripples in the road, dipping gently, 
down and up, my chin rising and 
falling rhythmically. Mother steered 
and kept track of obstacles, so I was free 
to watch the road. If I moved my eyes, 
I saw each pebble as we passed by; if I 
looked straight down, the road seemed 
smooth, or randomly striped. 


At night in the straight white house, I 
slept with my mother. We propped our 
knees under the blankets and played 
games with the crabs’ legs we had col- 
lected that day. The legs were orange 
and blue, pimpled red and green. We 
had found them, our ankles tired, at 
the top of the dunes. We found devils’ 
pocketbooks there too—square, wrinkled 
packets, black as a tar road and twisted 
at the corners. Wind hissed in our ears 
and confused our hair as we gathered 
them, and the sun brought oddly perfect 
dune buggy tracks into relief. 


The dunes were high and yellow. Far at 
the bottom was a forest. Grandmother 
told me that snakes crawled up out of 
it at night, slithering and leaving 

wedged trails in the sand. There were 
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other animals down there, too, she said, 
like Bible pictures of Noah’s ark, 
crawling up the dunes. The beach out- 
side Grandmother’s house was dark at 
night, and our bedroom window shone 
on the cold, damp sand below. 


Oh! I love this wonderful moonlight. It is 
as bright as day and the brown fields in 
the valley show so plainly! I wish all kinds 
of impossible, silly romantic things on a 
night like this. I really would like to be in 
love — mutual love. Think it would liven 
things up a bit — but I’m afraid of love — 
passionate love at least. They say 1t comes 
to every person at some time but I’m 
afraid of it — yet I crave it. I guess that’s 
honest confession enough. 


I turned her journal over and opened 
the back cover. A few brittle newspaper 
clippings about DAR luncheons fell out, 
and I notice the pages were loose. 
Grandmother’s writing looked tired. 
Above her final entry she had written, 
“One o’clock Tuesday morning, July 
Paster ere 


I must go to sleep though it seems a pity 
to sleep away such a beautiful night. I 
would like to have a “kindred spirit” and 
wander thru the woods and out in the open — 
and just live the beauty of it — forgetting 
realities for a time. 


A few days before Grandmother’s 
death, which was sudden, my father 
sat up in bed in the middle of the night 
and said, “Mother is going to die.” And 
for several weeks after, although we 
didn’t speak of it, she was near. Later, 
I opened the charts she had sent us. I 
read her letters and wondered about the 
faces in her photographs. Grandmother 
had functioned as a center of things. As 
the keeper of the mysteries, however, 
she herself had remained unscrutable; 
more than that, we did not think of 
scrutinizing her. 


Recently, I stood at the window, reading 
Grandmother’s Bible. Corners of pages 
chipped between my fingers. A blue card 
fell from the book, and I read Grand- 
mother’s heavy handwriting once more: 


Easter is an invitation to God (Love). 


No man can take the full joy of life until 
he is ready to leave it. 


Hardening of the arteries and hardening of 
the heart — 


Making available a kind of life that is 
worth living. 


We are in a world where God has the last 
word and that word is LOVE. 


I shall hear in heaven. 


Our backyard was full of trees in 
summer, and changing spots of light 
fell through them onto the pages of 
Grandmother’s Bible. I replaced the 
card. On the inside front cover was 
written “J.R. Johnston.” Grandmother’s 
maiden name was Janet Ross. 


This article, by Sybil Johnston, originally 
appeared in Volume VI, Number 2 as the 
winner of the 1980 Personal Essay Contest. 


The deadline for the 2000 annual Helen 
Candland Stark Personal Essay contest is 
January 31, 2000. Send your submissions 
to Essay Contest, Exponent II, PO Box 128, 
Arlington, Massachusetts, 02476. 
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Sisters Soeak 


SINGING TO THE STARS 


In the last issue, we asked readers to send 
us their stories of “perfect” Sundays. 
Karen Brown of Vista, California responded 
with this memory. 


Few of us experience that “perfect” 
Sunday, especially those of us with 
children. I know I’m still waiting for 
mine. But sometimes moments on an 
otherwise harrowing day can continue 
to inspire a lifetime. 


Years ago, before the block plan, 
shepherding four very reluctant and 
sometimes recalcitrant boys to church 
for the second time in one day was not 
always a pleasant experience. Many of 
those Sacrament meetings were spent 
restraining, shushing, sometimes actually 
preventing bodily harm, and answering 
for the umteenth time, “When can we 
go home?” I frequently wondered why 
I had bothered to come. I could only 
look forward to escaping and finding 
those perfect moments after the boys 
were settled in bed. 


After one such exhausting sacrament 
meeting, our family drove into our 


driveway, and the still tussling and 


three-year old boy enchanted with the 


bickering boys tumbled out of the station beauty of the winter sky looking into 


wagon into a bitter winter wind. The 
darkness and cold sent us scurrying 
for the door, and the warmth and 
quiet inside. 


But three-year old Jonathan was not to 
be rushed inside. Lagging behind, he 


grabbed my dress, spread out his arms, 
and commanded, “Stop!” in such a 
demanding tone that I obeyed. Still 
restraining me, he planted his feet, 
looked up into a black winter sky 
glittering with stars and sang. 


Twinkle, Twinkle, little star. 
How I wonder what you are. 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 
Twinkle, twinkle little star. 
How I wonder what you are. 


I don’t remember the sacrament that 


Sunday. I don’t remember the messages 


presented by the speakers. I don’t 


remember the songs sung or the prayers 


prayed. But I'll never forget a small 


Sisters Soeak Question 


Nancy Dredge of Arlington, Massachusetts 
asks the following question. 


Some years ago, a friend of mine (no 
longer active in the Church) claimed 
that she had been taught that God was 
severe, remote, easily angered, and 
rigid — demanding that He be obeyed 
no matter what, and entertaining no 
protests, opinions, or other input from 
His children. 


Having known this friend for years 
and having discussed many parts of 
our lives together, I suddenly had an 
epiphany about her: “Amy, you’re not 
talking about God; you're talking 
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about your father!” She was somewhat 
flummoxed at the time but years later 
admitted that she did see God as being 
like her father. No one had taught her 
this; it was just a connection she had 
made on her own. 


I started observing other people’s views 
of God to see if my hypothesis might 
be true: that many of us base our ideas 
of what God is on our perception of 
our fathers. Do those of us who think 
of God as benevolent, extremely caring, 
and generous have fathers who are also 
benevolent, caring, and generous? 
Does the gender of our fathers sub- 
consciously connect them to God in 
our minds? What image of God do 


the heavens and singing to the stars. 


artwork by Alison Hill 


women have who have been abused 

by their fathers? Does knowing you’ve 
made a connection between God and 
your father help you to untangle the 

two beings in your mind? 


What do you think God is like? How 
much was this idea influenced by your 
father? by the Church? by reading the 
scriptures? Does recognizing where 
your idea of God comes from change 
your thoughts about Him at all? 


We would like to hear your thoughts 
on these questions. Please send us 
your responses by January 15, 2000 to 
be published in the next issue’s 
Sister’s Speak column. 
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goodness gracious 


AN 


It’s about time I celebrate some of the 
plugged-in life forms in my house. I 
don’t mean the computer —I have a 
unique “urge to kiss/urge to kill” 
rapport with it. I also don’t mean the 
TV. That machine is so alive I almost 
hear it breathe at night. No, I mean the 
stalwart, silent appliances — the washing 
machine, the dryer, the refrigerator, the 
stove, and the ovens (regular and 
microwave). So taken for granted, so 
unlauded. They are due a little homage. 


If I'm not getting tranquility out of 
my major appliances, I've got some 


serious internal work to do. 


Recently I found a letter written by my 
great-aunt, then about ten, written in 
1908. She reported in it that “today is 
laundry day, but it is raining and Mother 
has been working all day and now has 
wet clothing all through the house.” 


I try to imagine what my life would be 
like if I lived back then. Would I have 
to have a “laundry day”? Now I just 
watch to see when the hamper starts 
quivering and I run a load or two. And 
I understand the concept of clothes all 
over the house, but that’s from my 
random tossings and general disorder, 
not the rain delayed regimen of a real 
housewife, in the best sense of the word. 


In my childhood, the closest I got to 
the old fashioned washboard and 
wringer was at the public pool in my 
hometown. We had to slosh our 
swimming suits around in a bleach 
solution and then feed them through 
the wringer. I was always careful to 
follow this procedure. It was my one 
nod to authority since I absolutely 
refused to shower naked in open stalls 
with all those jiggly, grotesque mothers- 
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ODE TO APPLIANCES 


of-my-friends, despite what the sign 
in the corridor said about health codes. 


When I became a jiggly, grotesque 
mother myself, I trudged (fully dressed, 
of course) with my aromatic bucket 
outside, downstairs, and across the 
apartment complex to the communal 
laundry room to wash loads of cloth 
diapers. Doing this for my first two 
children gave me plenty of empathy 
for pioneer women of old. (Baby number 
three was a disposable diaper child.) 


Now it’s time for a little 
fresh air. I remember as 
a child hanging clothing 
on clotheslines in our 
backyard. Sounds whole- 
some and picturesque in 
an Amish sort of way. But, it was just 
a lot of work. My sister still swears 
air-dried towels smell wonderful. I prefer 
the scent of Downy softener sheets if 
the trade-off is my time. Besides, air- 
dried clothing is rough and has those 
little clothespin dimples that take some 
doing to get out. I had the assignment 
as a child to fold the clothes just out of 
the laundry, and, 
although I’m sure I 
egrumped about it at the 
time, I do now folda 
mean bathroom towel. 
When I’m walking down 
a sidewalk and notice 
sweet smelling little puffs 
of steam coming out 
obscure vents, I feel nostalgic and 
happy all over. It’s almost as warming 
as sniffing good home cooking. 


And speaking of food . . . Recently I have 
had to rethink meal preparation. This is 
because my nest emptied somewhat 
last year. My husband’s new job rarely 
has him home before 10 P.M., two kids 
are off at school and I have only one at 
home —the disposable diaper child. 


When my off-at-school son returned this 
summer he stared into the refrigerator 
at the little tubs of deli salads and bags 

of prepackaged lettuces and said, “You 
don’t cook anymore.” 


I took that as a challenge, and have 
returned to my role as culinary queen. 
It’s tricky, since usually there are only 
two of us eating at a time. One of us 
prefers fresh fruits, veggies, and 
homemade bread; the other, if dissected, 
would contain multiple layers of Chips- 
Ahoy and chocolate pudding (mmmm, 
sounds tasty). It’s actually good to be 
back to cooking, kind of like getting 
back into a scripture reading habit. I 
find the stirring, steaming, rolling, and 
baking a kind of Zen. But, thank heaven, 
I don’t have to strike flint, start a fire in 
a pit, and stoke it like Wilma Flintstone. 


When the house was quite full, we had 
a season of food processor, rice steamer, 
and salad spinner usage. I know if I were 
not the primary functionary in the 
kitchen, these gizmos would get used 
again. But to me they are just that— 
gizmos. More stuff to yank out of cab- 


Thinking about my appliances 
makes me want to go hunting for 

_ what makes me feel most full, con- 
nected, and content with the time 
that | do have. 


inets or to clutter up the counters; more 
blades and widgets to wash and attach; 
more decisions to make about whether 
to chop or julienne. 


This disrupts my Zen, instead of 
enhancing it, and who has time for that 
kind of nonsense? Some people swear 
by gizmos just like my sister swears by 
air-dried towels. I say, “hooray for you” 
if they make you smile and give you 
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peace. Some folks probably find as much 
joy chopping fuel for a wood burning 
stove as I do chopping zucchini for a 
summer salad. That’s what it’s about. 
Time spent in joy, peace, tranquility. 
And if I’m not getting tranquility out 
of my major appliances, I’ve got some 
serious internal work to do. 


W.H. Auden wrote, “A tremendous 
number of people in America work very 
hard at something that bores them. Even 
a rich man thinks he has to go down to 
the office every day. Not because he likes 
it but because he can’t think of any- 
thing else to do.” My appliances give 
me time to do something else. I no 
longer have much stewardship over 
wet laundry or perishable foods, and 
there are plenty of boring components 
of my life. But thinking about my 
appliances makes me want to go hunting 


for what makes me feel most full, con- 
nected, and content with the time that 
I do have. Some of my discoveries 
include walking my dog, breathing 
deeply, watching “Law and Order,” and 
writing poetry. Here’s my latest, a 
psalm. (Note the chiasmic structure.) 


Let us sing praise to major appliances! 


Let us clap spoons at the speed and conve- 
nience of the microwave! 


Let us repeat a merry note at the chug of 
the washer 


And the sweet warmth of the dryer! 


For cleanliness, simplicity, and the bounty 
of time we acknowledge our gifts! 


For the clean chill of the freezer 


And the hum of the fridge we will sing 
again our happy tune! 


We will clang together pan lids at the 
endurance and reliability of our ovens! 


For these large household inventions, we 
will offer our thanks! 


Feel free to send Linda Hoffman Kimball 
your comments on her column “goodness 
gracious” at LHKimball@pobox.com. 
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PURPLE SCARS FOR MARY JANE 


How does an over-thirty addict tell a 
young girl about drugs? 


She sat before me swathed in youthful 
assurance. She had so many answers, so 
many pseudo-sure ones. The world was 
manageable —if you could keep your 
cool and play it by ear and do your own 
thing, without interference from the 
over-thirty’s who were so out of it. 


How could | have become a frantic 
escape artist fo whom nothing was 
really important except a needle in 


a vein? 


And the thing to do this season was 
turn on. Why not? Everybody knows 
that pot is non-addictive. And it’s cake 
to get. You just ask for “mary jane.” 
And you can’t know how beautiful 
things can be if you just stay on the 
ground. Everybody flies. And where 
are your kicks if you don’t? 


She was nineteen, chic, bright, imagi- 
native and open for newness. Who was 
I to suggest that her thing might be a 
less than delightful adventure? Who 
was I? 


Who was I? I was an over-thirty graduate 
of her proposed experience. I’d been 
there, and I knew every line before she 
blithely turned it out. Drugs and I were 
old bedfellows. The only difference 
between our exposure to the blue world 
of euphoria and escape was that hers 
would be voluntary and mine had 
been accidental. 


I looked hard at her jaunty confidence 
and remembered being sixteen and 
sitting in a high school assembly lis- 
tening to a speaker who was hand- 
cuffed to a policeman. The man rolled 
up his sleeves and showed us gnarled 
purple scars that wormed across his 
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arms from shoulder to wrist. He gave 
us a detailed history of some of them, 
of using broken bottles and bent safety 
pins to open veins. He told how he’d 
purposely slammed his arm in a prison 
door to get the wide one on his right 
elbow —just so that he could be sent to 
the infirmary for a “fix.” He was a drug 
addict and a pusher and he had been 
caught selling marijuana at the little cafe 
across from our school. 
But after three months of 
imprisonment (one of an 
endless chain of prison 
terms) in a moment of 
remorse and altruism, 
he had volunteered an 
unusual service —to go as 
a speaker to the high schools in the state 
to tell his story in the hope that hearing it 
might deter some young, assured, open- 
minded kids from buying his wares. 


His was a terrifying story, of seduction 
and capture by an alluring, innocent- 
looking, devastating mistress who, 
every living, agonized moment, con- 
trolled and punished him for his desire. 
I will always remember his plea, filled 
with awful irony, “Don’t you kids ever 
buy from me, no matter what, because 
you know I'll be back selling the junk. 
I'll never get away. There’s no other way 
for me to live.” 


Buy from him? Ever want to get near 
that “junk” that had produced a sick- 
ness like his? Wow! How dumb did he 
think we were? He’d done his anti-selling 
job well. He didn’t have to worry. Sure 
he’d been on heroin and morphine — 
all the power stuff —but marijuana had 
started it all, and we knew it—oh so 
well—from his telling us. No one who 
sat in that auditorium that day so long 
ago would ever walk willingly into the 
foil of drugs. No siren song for us. We’d 
seen the real thing and knew the real 
danger. We were convinced. 


Twenty years later, neatly secure in 
suburbia, the wife of an eminently 
successful and attractive real estate 
broker and church worker, the mother 
of four beautiful daughters, a woman 
enjoying the intellectual outlet of teaching 
English in a university, an active 
believer in God, busy in my church, and 
buoyantly convinced that life could be 
beautiful, I became a drug addict. And 
as I lay writhing in my hospital bed that 
lonely night recoiling at private and 
horrifying hallucinations, I remembered 
that man and his purple scars and smiled 
with wry contempt for personal resolve. 


How could this have happened to me? 
To me who was so convinced that drugs 
were demons? To me who had always 
found challenge in choice, direction in 
resolve, and delight in days never long 
enough? To me who had everything to 
live for and nothing to run from? How 
could I have become a frantic escape 
artist to whom nothing was really 
important except a needle in a vein? 


Actually it had been easy on the surface, 
and it hadn’t taken long—only about 
three months. And I was probably 
addicted long before I knew it. During 
the fourth month of pregnancy with our 
fifth child, I had had a gall bladder 
attack. It sounds awful, and it was as 
bad as it sounds. I was not “fair, fat, 
and forty,” which the medical maxim 
jokingly said I must be to claim eligi- 
bility for the disease, and it seemed 
ridiculous even to have to consider 
such a stupid complication in an already 
complicated pregnancy. (And who 
wants to talk about the details of a 
complicated pregnancy!) 


But the pain was real—oh real! Years 
before, I'd had a ruptured appendix 
while on a vacation, a broken back 
from skiing over a cliff, and four long 
posterior childbirths, but now they all 
seemed like pale mementos of pain in 
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comparison to this. It started with an 
aching and then grew and spread and 
squeezed with fiery fingers that pressed 
out all sensation except a screaming 
need for relief. Nothing helped — not 
lying down or doubling up or fading 
out. From shoulders to knees the torture 


expanded without the blessed, inter- 
mittent relief that | remembered in 
labor pains. 


And all I wanted was relief. After a 
jarring trip to the hospital, innumerable 
X-rays, questions and probings, after 
endless waiting, when the doctor finally 
gave me a shot of morphine, the relief 
was so dramatic and so sweet that I cried 
very real tears. 


How I loved that morphine! 


The next morning I went home from the 
hospital physically and emotionally 
weary, but almost grateful for man- 
ageable torments like nausea and a 
basket of ironing. But my peace was 
to be temporary and tenuous. 


That was in late December. Our baby 
was due in March. And the tiger gall 
bladder had only begun its terrible 
tracking. In the next three months it was 
to pursue and corner me in its own way, 
on its own terms, at its own time, and 
turn me into a wary, frantic prey 
besieged by fear and without defense. 


Within two weeks the attacks began, 
at first coming every few days, then 
skipping maybe even a week, only to 
return with new ferocity for maybe 
three or four days running. Most of the 
time they came at night, waking me 
with startled disbelief at their intensity. 
Small wonder that I began to fear sleep 
itself, feeling almost that it might be in 
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»gres, the whole mess would soon 
‘pass into amusing retrospect. 


secret alliance with my enemy. But 
staying awake waiting was worse than 
being surprised, and being prepared 
in no way lessened the power of the 
attack. Soon I simply expected it. But 
by then my battle was with something 
besides the pain. 


The only real weapon to 
fight the attacks was a 
safe, proven, gorgeously 
effective drug called 
Demerol which had been 
used by doctors for 
decades as a tested pain 
reliever. It was medicine’s 
automatic response to big 
pain. So why should I question its use 
when it brought me such deliverance in 
those first weeks of agony? Nothing 
else worked, that was for sure. 


But as my need for the drug mounted, I 
became a challenge to the local medical 
world as my doctor consulted surgeons, 
internists and medical journals. We both 
wanted to find something that would 
eliminate the necessity for constant, 
increasingly large doses of Demerol. We 
tried everything short of surgery — 
which was out of the question in 1962 
if the baby was to live—stomach pumps, 
tubes, pills, a variety of non-habit- 
forming drugs. Nothing worked. 


In the early weeks while I was still at 
least partially myself I tried humor to 
pretend that, like so many 
awesome ogres, the 
whole mess would soon 
pass into amusing retro- 
spect. To such an end, I 
penned immortal verse, 
“The Gall of It All” with 
lyric quatrains like, 


Tonsils may come 

And appendices go 

But only the chosen few 

May know 

The thrill of the call of the gall. 


But within days the situation lost all 
funniness. We wanted this baby — 
more perhaps because we knew it would 
have to be our last. And in those black 
nights when the pain came, I waged 
weary war between my determination 
to do without a shot and the searing 
insistence of the aching for deliverance. 


Despite assurances that Demerol was 
“a safe, tested pain-reliever,” I worried 
constantly about its effects. I knew too 
well that it was notoriously habit 
forming, but even worse, I feared the 
birth defects that had been shown to be 
associated with motherhood medication. 


One night in late January, I lay fighting 
with myself, trying desperately to 
believe that the pain would go away 
without a shot, yet knowing that it never 
had before. I was resolved that I would 
manage on my own. But then the 
inevitable. Labor pains started. The 
contractions began in my spine and 
crushed around my body, familiar and 
devastating. Resigned, in humiliation, 
I dialed for the doctor. In that day, 
three month’s prematurity was too 
much to chance, so from then on, the 
theory was to get the injection as 
quickly as possible after the pain started, 
to relax the gall bladder and prevent 
the onset of labor. 


But no one considered how much of 
the drug it would take to get me 


One night in late January, | lay 
fighting with myself, trying desperately 
to believe that the pain would go 
away without a shot, yet knowing 
that it never had before. 


through those weeks. With every move, 
I dreaded triggering an attack, and they 
came with terrifying regularity, soon 
almost every day or night. And each 
attack invited more Demerol to ease it 
as my system developed an expected 
tolerance for the drug. 
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The battle then became a private one 
between me and the Demerol. Was the 
pain really as bad as it seemed? Or was 
it the drug that now possessed me? 
When the pains smothered my resistance, 
it was always with crushing guilt that 
I called for a shot. Sometimes it took 


When the pains smothered my resis- 
tance, it was always with crushing 
guilt that | called for a shot. 


two, one night three shots to ease the 
pain and I gradually slithered into a 
world apart from anything I’d ever 
known—a nether region foreign and 
frightening. 

The effects of the drug were horrifying 
to me. I had read of the delicious 
escape worlds to which addicts exiled 
themselves. Coleridge and his opium- 
dream writings had fascinated me. But 
my “escapes” were neither desired nor 
satisfying. The drug deadened the pain 
well enough, but at the same time it 
deadened all of my natural impulses. I 
read nothing. I had nothing to say. My 
interest in seeing people turned from 
indifference to impatience to dread. 


The months fell heavily upon my family. 
Their attempts to take my place in the 
household were valiant to them, inept 
and frustrating to me. Nothing went 
right. Worst of all, I lost my sense of 
humor. Nothing was funny. And with 
my humor went my optimism as I spent 
days—and much worse, nights — 
anticipating the birth of a deformed 
child to an incompetent mother. 


Physically, the Demerol was devastating. 
Food became distasteful, physical 
exertion revolting. Acutely aware of 
every bodily sensation, I let nothing 
escape my obsessive scrutiny. I could 
anticipate an attack, observe with keen 
perception its course, almost savor its 
intensity, and then dream of relief. I 
wanted only to be alone, to have no 
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distraction from my pain, to be sure it 
was real. Because if it was, I could 
have a shot. 


But relief from the pain was only the 
beginning of a far more disquieting 
physical reaction. Immediately following 
an intravenous injection I felt a sensuous 
glow of euphoria. I 
floated, weightless, 
warmed with peace and 
love, only faintly aware 
of people to smile at, 
troubles to shrug at, or 
pleasure to marvel at. 
For a brief time I liked that world, the 
soft, quiet, untouchable world of 
nothing. But the glow stayed quiet for 
only a fleeting moment. Then every 
nerve tingled, any tremor of the bed 
became excruciating, my husband’s 
presence there something to ignore. 
Then came the nausea and cotton- 
tongued dryness and lassitude. And 
never did there come real sleep. 


All my life I had been able to sleep 
anywhere, in any bed, at any time. Sleep 
had been a sweet balm, a comfortable 
friend. Now it was an elusive, teasing, 
selfish thing that refused my most 
beseeching call. In a foggy, half-real 
miasma, I drifted and careened and 
stumbled in search of it. The world from 
which I “escaped” was beautiful com- 
pared to the one which held me captive. 
“Why,” I asked myself 
uncountable times, 
“would anyone wish 
this thing on herself if 
she had a choice!” 


And yet I was tortured 
by the possibility that 
my trips into the fog 
came now by just that—choice. The 
only hope that I could conjure up was 
that there was a definite termination 
point to my nightmare. In eight, six, 
four weeks it would all end, and I 
would return to normal. Surely blessings 
bestowed by my faithful husband, 
brothers, and friends would get me there. 


The nals Soo es the ee 
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A month before my terminal date, the 
doctor decided to bring the baby. In the 
hospital intravenous dripping started 
timorous labor pains, but with them 
came an incredible gall attack. The call 
was for Demerol, labor ceased, and 
there was nothing to do but wait. 


The day before our baby was finally 
born was one long attack—twelve 
hours of shots without perceptible 
relief. I was certain that the baby would 
never survive that day, much less be 
healthy or normal. With prayer and 
blessings our only solace, surgery 
appeared to be the only medical alter- 
native, so when labor started late that 
night, still three weeks early but without 
gall bladder pain, my husband and I 
drove in elated disbelief to the hospital. 
It was over. We would have our baby 
and resume our other life, now so 
remote and unreal. 


Our baby was born at 7 A.M., after the 
easiest and quickest labor I had ever had. 
In the hall outside the delivery room the 
nurse held her up for us to see. She 
was perfect. She looked at me with 
bewildered but bright eyes and I 
couldn’t believe it. I had to touch her 
and feast on her perfection. I begged 
them not to take her away to the nursery 
as was the practice those thirty-seven 
years ago. My happy tears were born of 
a relief no Demerol could ever supply. 


On the phone in my plush room I 
talked with giddy joy to my children 
and my mother, feeling buoyant and 
well. No birthday had ever been so 
glorious. My husband, wrung thin by 
months of tension, relaxed in smiles 
with a wife he could at last recognize. 
This was our fifth little girl, and he 
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bore his testimony that Fast Day to 
her joyful arrival, ready to challenge 
anyone given to condolences for our 
not getting “our boy.” 


For two days my elation continued, 
with only a restless undercurrent of a 
strange weakness and misgiving. Then 
came the operation for the tubal ligation 
that doctors and common sense and 
prayer had advised. This terrifying 
pregnancy would be our last. I had 
supposed it would be a simple thing 
and that within a few days I would go 
home to my new life. I was wrong. 
During surgery the doctor “explored” 
my gall bladder, found it covered with 
scar tissue, but didn’t dare chance 
removing it in my “frail condition.” 
Four hours later, still groggy, I awakened 
in angry disbelief to the familiar pain I 
thought I had discarded on the delivery 
table. The tiger was back, snarling and 
ferocious — and so again came the 
Demerol. 


A few hours later, the pain spread into 
my shoulder and back. There had been 
some hemorrhaging, blood under my 
diaphragm, and though there was 
“nothing to worry about,” for the next 
twenty-four hours there would be 
Demerol at four-hour intervals. A day 
and a night passed almost without my 
knowing it. I fumbled back into an abyss 
of drugged depression. But now I knew 
a fear I had never known, for this time 
the end was not there to grasp at. 


Above my bed, suspended from the 
ceiling for easy viewing, hung a tele- 
vision set. When I had been rolled into 
the room on Sunday it had seemed a 
fancy new and ultimate luxury. Now, 
on Wednesday, its empty, snake-gray 
face leered at me. I could not look away. 
Deep in its opaque center there 
appeared one great eye. It held me 
captive. Gradually it began to drip. 
Sticky blobs of tears arose from its 
watery surface one at a time, clung 
until they stretched tenuously from the 
brim, and then dropped into nothing- 
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ness. I watched in horrified fascination. 

All day I watched. The eye dripped and 

dripped. And every four hours I had my 
one-hundred milligrams of Demerol. 


By night I knew I would 
never go home. My hus- 
band, the girls, my 
mother taking care of 
them, my new baby 
whom I now could not 
even hold—they were 
not really mine. There 
was only that eye. Dimly 
tranquil on the surface, I 
screamed inside. If a nurse tried to 
touch my dressing, I lunged and 
grabbed her arm away. If ever sleep 
crept up on me, | twitched into con- 
sciousness in the startled convulsion 
that sometimes precedes normal sleep. 
But now sleep never followed. For over 
forty-eight hours I had lain awake, as 
iron grill sides on the bed held me and 
I them. My stomach was distended. I 
was full of tubes. And the eye above 
me continued to drip. Now I didn’t 
dare look. I knew if I did, I would die 
or go insane. 


It must have been after midnight when 
I had my “rendezvous with reality.” 
Suddenly I knew, or at least admitted 
to myself for the first time that it was 
not pain that was my enemy. I knew that 
I was thoroughly addicted to Demerol. 
At 4 A.M. I pulled the light for help. 


I hurt so much that I could not identify 
the pain. It was everywhere. My panic 
must have been obvious, for the nurse 
called quickly for an intern. He came 
with needle in hand. I wanted more 
than anything to stop hurting, but at 
the same time I knew that it was not a 
shot that I needed. I looked at the 
dripping eye and asked the man who 
stood over my bed, “Please, will you 
just sit and talk a while?” 


He did. Pll never know what he looked 
like, for it was dark except for a tiny 
night light that illuminated the eye 
above. But he had a husky voice and 


strong arms that turned me over and 
pushed pillows around me. He knew 
just what to say. At least I wanted to 
hear the things he said. “There’s really 
nothing drastically wrong with you, 


Suddenly | knew, or at least admitted 
to myself for the first time that it was 
not pain that was my enemy. | 
knew that | was thoroughly addicted 
to Demerol. 


Mrs. Thayne. Youre just tired. You 
used up everything you had just getting 
to this point. You’ve got nothing left 
to give. Just try to relax. Talk if your 
want, but let yourself go. You just need 
some rests.) 


Neither of us mentioned the Demerol. 
He must have been wise enough to 
sense my shame and my fear in realizing 
what it had become to me. He left, how 
much later I don’t know, but without 
using his needle. Instead he put up the 
side on my bed again to contain my 
spasms of withdrawal. I had had my 
last shot. 


In the morning my wise doctor sent my 
mother to bring me back. I was a little 
girl again, grasping for the security of 
my mother’s hand. She said not much, 
just sat beside me. If I drifted into 
jumpy sleep, she stayed close so that my 
startled awakenings found her there. 
Sometimes she talked gently about my 
girls at home, of what they’d been 
doing, of how much they missed me. 
After long silences she reminisced about 
my own childhood and refreshed reality 
for me. She talked of my husband, of 
his hopes and abilities, of his wistful 
need for me. Gradually she eased me 
back into life. By Sunday the eye had 
disappeared — but I didn’t look back 
to make sure. 


In the days that followed, my pain 
grew dim and my strength more 
apparent. My husband came often to 
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assure me to the place that was mine 
beyond the hospital doors. The children 
waved from the street below. And best 
of all, my baby became a part of me. I 
could hold and feed her and smell her 
newborn pungence and kiss her cheek 
that fit between my chin and shoulder 
as she nibbled my neck for her elusive 
dinner. 


Gradually, God became real again and 
I knew he was reaching to me as I had 
forgotten how to reach for him. I still 
tingled and jumped and had trouble 
with concentration, and it was three 


|have had an awesome 


awakening to human frailty and a 
terrifying exposure to emotional 


degradation. 


months before I could sleep without a 
pill, but I knew that a world awaited 
me that was far more appealing than 
the one into which I had inadvertently 
drifted. My fear of the drug persisted 
and I went cold at the thought of ever 
needing a shot, but the desire for one 
was blessedly gone. 


When I came home, I was still afraid — 
of possible pain, of insecurity, of my 
own ineptitude. I had yet to battle a 
six-week siege of surgical infection and 
a long struggle with nerves and cold 
sweats. Everything that had once been 
sO easy was now unbelievably hard, but 
the doctor kept telling me that my 
depressions, my lethargy, my unfamiliar 
nervousness were just symptoms of with- 
drawal and that time would cure them. 


So I looked with educated desperation 
at that nineteen-year-old and her 
attraction to the world of drugs. I heard 
her blithe convictions and understood 
her easy dismissal of danger. And I 
re-examined my own present picture. 
Our baby was now a family plaything, 
alert and beguiling. I tucked her in at 
night and went to bed seldom thinking 
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of sleep, for I knew it would come. 
Not long ago I had a short-lived pain 
where the old one used to be and flirted 
briefly with the possibility of needing 
a shot. Just thinking about my tiger 
brought goose bumps and a gnawing 
doubt as to the real finality of my 
emancipation. Where would I have 
been without a life I cared to return to 
and people who cared about my return? 
And where if ’'d had the gene for 
addiction that I’ve since seen cripple 
healthy lives and bodies with its 
deadly persuasions? The line between 
me and those who never 
make the trip back is 
gossamer thin. 


I have had an awesome 
awakening to human 
frailty and a terrifying 
exposure to emotional 
degradation. Perhaps 
this is good. Perhaps now I have 
empathy where I might once have had 
scorn. And I’m sure that I relish my 
life today with an appreciation that I 
might not ever have known. I feel a 
giant gratitude born of my own weak- 


ness. I can see in the daily sky a phan- _ 


tasmagoria more exciting than anything 
a drugged dream could provide, and 
find in skiing a mountain more euphoria 
than any drug could induce. But to say 
this would have sounded very over- 
thirtyish to my young friend. How 
could I ever hope to give that relish and 
that gratitude to a girl about to embark 
upon an intriguing adventure she could 
see only as full of benign promise in a 
world wild with possibility? And after 
starting on her trip, then what? If I 
could fall into the trap when I had no 
desire to, how deep might her fall be 
when she was taking a running jump 
into the pit? 


All I really could do all was tell her my 
story, from the handcuffed man to the 
gentle intern. She watched and listened 
with her quick appraisal politely sifting 
and cataloging everything I said. My 
caring must have seeped through my 


front of objective indifference because 
her brashness mellowed into a kind of 
modulated determination to find out 
for herself. My turning point could not 
be hers. 


There was no telling of what she 
intended, no declaration of any differ- 
ence in feeling. Still, when she rose to 
go she looked beyond my gaze and 
nodded, “Hmmmmm.” That was all. 
And she was gone, heading down the 
driveway toward a Volkswagen that 
might go anywhere. 


Emma Lou Thayne’s fourteenth book, Soul 
Talk: The Mystic Life— Adventures and 
Connections will be published soon. Also 
this fall, along with their five daughters 
and five sons-in-law, Emma Lou and her 
husband Mel will celebrate their 75th 
birthdays and 50th wedding anniversary. 
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FROM VICTORIA’S SECRET 
TO BEEHIVE CLOTHING 


Garments. 


I used to see them all the time, in a 
combination of voyeurism (on my part) 
and exhibitionism (on their part). They’d 
peek out from under too short Bermuda 
shorts; they’d flash under skirts when 
legs were crossed; they’d even show 
under collars when a handbag strap 
pulled the wrong way. They marked 
endowed members, distinguishing them 
from mere recent converts like myself. 


Even as a baptized tithe-paying member, 
I did not feel like a “real Mormon.” I 
hadn’t served a mission, and seemed 
unlikely to, since my two years as a 
Peace Corps Volunteer probably counted 
as a secular mission for the U.S. 
Government. (Even as a tool of 
American foreign policy not much 
was expected from me; if I was often 
mistaken for a nun, it was because I had 
to adopt over the knee skirts in order 
not to be mistaken for a prostitute.) 


I am an over-educated, single, bi- 
coastal Mormon. I study gender and 
international development in graduate 
school. I don’t have a perm. I am an 
alumna of UC Berkeley, the great Satan 
of Universities. My only time in Utah 
consists of one weekend trip. I don’t 
have a Franklin Planner. I have never 
read Steven Covey. I have no experience 
with resin grapes, Minerva Teichart 
paintings, or green Jell-O. I turned down 
a full scholarship to BYU for graduate 
school even though I was told that I 
could get married there; that was before I 
was informed I'd already been priced out 
of the Utah marriage market. Admittedly, 
I have a collection of flowered dresses, 
some even with matching hair acces- 
sories. Then again, I was told that I 
couldn’t wear pants to church. 


I do now, however, wear garments. 


My life as a convert followed the same 
basic pattern: baptism, patriarchal 
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blessing, endowment, perhaps marriage 
and family to anticipate as well. I knew 
that I would be going to the temple 
upon my one-year anniversary as a 
Mormon, and, consequently, my lingerie 
days would be over. No more annual 
shopping trips to Victoria’s Secret on 
Valentine’s Day for me. 


During the first year after my baptism 
I went through a major transition. 


Summer in Montreal: I attend the 
French-speaking ward and take 
advantage of the exchange rate and 
the August sale to buy an impressive 
array of lingerie. 


Autumn in Washington DC: I get my 
first real look at garments in a shared 
dressing room at JC Penney with a friend 
from the ward. They look innocuous 
and sedate. I start taking the temple prep 
course and read a couple books on the 
subject. I experience my first encounter 
with the oblique discourse surrounding 


_ the temple. I remain confused. 


To gain cross-cultural perspectives on 
social change, I read an essay on veiling 
practices of Muslim women in Bali. I 
think I am beginning to understand. 


Winter: Not until the evening before, 
as my escort and I are chatting, am I 
informed of the game plan for the next 
day. She and I have the ceremonial 
laying away of the lingerie. As I take 
out each item she oohs and ahs in 
admiration. I fold them neatly into a 
Talbots bag, now relegated to closet 
Siberia. 


Spring: The day of my endowment I 
wear my favorites — black and white 
zebra striped undies under the most 
Molly Mormon dress I own. I pray 
fervently that Mormons inside temples 
do not possess X-ray vision. 


My first pair. Dri-silque. Baggy. I have 
a hard time pulling on my pantyhose 
afterwards. 


The distribution center. A madhouse 
on a Saturday afternoon. I hurriedly 
finger the fabric samples and decide 
on the poly-cottons. I am told to order 
more through the toll-free number. 


I go home and try on all my question- 
able clothes. Most can stay; a couple of 
short skirts and dresses have to go. 
That evening I go to a dance party. I 
feel the extra layer keenly and wonder 
if anyone else notices. 


While I had been taking the missionary 
discussions I’d bought a dress with the 
money I would have spent on the latest 
in reproductive technology. I can no 
longer wear this dress because of my 
garments. 


In an attempt at bravery I wear thigh 
high stockings to work. They roll down 
as I walk down the hallway toward my 
boss and I expose myself as I tug them 
upwards again. 


On the phone my mother mentions 
seeing Steve Young on TV and wonder- 
ing if he wears the “funny underwear” 
he had talked about on 60 Minutes. I 
miss a golden chance to explain. 


I am now the proud owner of a two 
weeks’ supply. I only wear white bras 
these days. I have a favorite fabric and 
style of garments. I still feel them, but 
in a more comfortable rather than con- 
stricting sense. I feel naked without 
them, I am naked without them. 


Sylvia Cabus works for Catholic Relief 
Services in Nairobi, Kenya, where she 
specializes in developing gender responsive 
programming and policies. She serves as 
an advisor in the Relief Society Presidency 
in her ward. 
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Only one dry-cleaning establishment 
in the East Bay would clean a Santa 
Claus costume. I tried to get our regular 
cleaners to clean it, but one look at the 
white fur cuffs juxtaposed against the 
bright red velvet body of the suit and 
Mrs. Wong began to shake her head. 
“We don’t do Santa suits,” she said. 
“Might bleed.” Two nearby cleaners 
repeated her concerns. There was no 
choice but to follow the hand-written 
recommendation pinned to the suit and 
drive the thirty minutes over to Dave’s 
Martinizing at the base of University 
Avenue in Berkeley. 


“How much could a Santa suit need 
cleaning anyway?” I’d muttered, as I 


No gift is given without changing 


the giver as well. 


sat in traffic on the freeway. But we 
had promised the owner of the suit 
that we would have it cleaned both 
before and after my husband wore it 
at the Ward Christmas party. So twice 
that week, in between shopping and 
baking and tree-trimming, I’d raced over 
to Dave’s to comply with the Santa suit 
stipulations — grumbling and fussing the 
entire way that this was just typical of 
all the inconveniences I’d experienced 
because of my husband’s calling. 


My husband, M_J., is the bishop of our 
ward. That night, while he played Santa 
at a special dinner party for the adults 
in the ward, I would perform my well- 
rehearsed role of the bishop’s widow. 
Stranded by my husband’s duties to 
welcome and cheer the other ward 
members, I would do my best to make 
small talk with the couples in attendance. 
While ward members cornered him to 
ask advice about this or that matter, I 
would work my way around the room 
chatting with Sister Green about her 
daughter’s first year at college, asking 
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SANTA SUIT 


Brother Wilson how his Boy Scout 
troop was doing, and talking to some 
new converts with the missionaries. 
Without my children to distract me, it 
would be even more apparent that I 
was indeed alone again. 


This was just what I feared when MJ. 
had been called to be bishop. I’d been 
a life-time member of the Church. I’d 
watched from the pews in my childhood 
as members thronged around the bishop, 
often referring to him as the “father of 
the ward.” I knew that the bishop was 
a revered man, a righteous leader in 
Zion. As an adult, I now realized he was 
also a man with tremendous demands 
on his personal life. He conducted 
meetings and oversaw 
the administration of the 
congregation, but most 
importantly he served as 
a counselor to the 
individual members. If there were 
marital difficulties, he heard about them. 
If someone lost his or her job, he arranged 
food and shelter for the family. If there 
was a crisis of faith, he was always 
available to listen and give comfort. 
This all happened in the bishop’s 
“spare” time, when he wasn’t working 
at his regular “by the sweat of thy brow, 
thou shalt eat thy bread” job. 


For three days after we were invited 
into the stake president’s office and 
agreed to accept the calling, I cried 
over the years ahead that would be 
taken up by other people’s problems. 
Surely we had more than enough of our 
own. M.J. was building a career. We 
had three young children, including a 
new baby. I had responsibilities and 
aspirations of my own. But we were 
faithful members of the Church. We 
believed that our Heavenly Father 
knew what he was doing. We said yes. 


And here I was, half-way through a 
five-year calling standing once again 


alone in the corner of a large crowded 
room, watching my husband nod 
gravely as someone whispered her 
troubles to him. Well, if he’d give me 
his ear I could whisper a few troubles 
myself. Our oldest child was having a 
difficult time in math. The two-year old 
waged war every time I tried to get 
shoes and socks on him so we could 
get out the door. The roof was leaking, 
the car needed to be taken to the shop 
for an overhaul, and we had no funds 
in our bank account to cover either. I 
had forestalled the annual Toys ‘R Us 
run until M.J. could come with me, but 
I feared I'd have to face it myself or there 
would be no Sing ‘n Snore Ernies left. 
While I was mentally filling my long 
list of complaints, M.J. had slipped out 
to change into the Santa suit. With 
great fanfare he was ushered into the 
room as everyone cheered and 
applauded his exuberant entrance. The 
party’s host had arranged for “Santa” 
to stand at one end of the room and 
have his picture taken with each ward 
member. M.J. strode over to the photo- 
grapher, his well-padded body jiggling 
like the proverbial bowl of jelly, then 
turned to the crowd, offered them a 
fistful of candy canes and let out a 
boisterous, “Merry Christmas!” 


This time as I watched him as he put his 
arm around each member, I couldn’t 
help but think of the “gifts” he’d 
already given them. There were the 
Andrews, at whose child’s death bed 
we'd both been shortly after M.J. was 
called. I remembered how MJ. had put 
aside his normally reticent demeanor 
to spend time with the family during 
the days and weeks after the death, 
helping them cope with their loss. Next 
the Colemans took their place beside his 
bulky figure, their financial troubles 
stemming from Mr. Coleman’s recent 
back trouble momentarily erased in time 
for a cheery snapshot. M.J. was in 
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touch constantly with them as they 
worked their way through their financial 
and marital difficulties. Before long the 
Dalys, one of the youngest couples 
whose troubled marriage kept M.]J. 
counseling on the phone or at his church 
office for hours every week, stood 
gamely on either side of M.J.’s doughy 
red figure and giggled as he sang 
Christmas carols through his foamy 
white beard. 


OUr OWN. 


But no gift is given without changing 
the giver as well. The death of Cathy 
Andrews was the first of many that 
year. M.J. learned about the specifics of 
making funeral arrangements, contacting 
family members, conducting funerals, 
and most importantly how to mourn 
with those who mourn. These experi- 
ences turned out to be preparation for 
his own brother’s untimely death a year 
later. The Colemans’ road to bankruptcy 
was more dramatic than the ordinary 
financial troubles other ward members 
experienced, but its effects on their 


White M.J. would talk to them 
ob 0 fix their marriage, 
he would gain perspective on 


family were not so dissimilar. Shortly 
after M.J. was called to be bishop, his 
own company began to cycle down 
through some lean years, and we were 
working through hard times ourselves. 
Counseling the Colemans reminded us 
that others struggled temporally too. 
The Dalys may have asked for more 
attention than most couples, but they 
were certainly not alone in their frus- 
tration with their marriage partners. 
Week after week, tales of 
marital woe —some more 
serious than others — were 
dumped on M.J., who 
then tried to share the 
high road of forgiveness 
and understanding with 
the wounded couple. It 
was uncanny how our own squabbles 
would be mirrored in another couple’s 
lives, and while M.J. would talk to 
them about how to fix their marriage, 
he would gain perspective on our own. 


Mormon bishops don’t wear any special 
liturgical robes. But we often talk about 
an invisible “mantle” that falls on a 
bishop when he is called to the office. 
Initially, that mantle was as bulky and 
uncomfortable as the Santa suit was for 
M.J. And Tas “Mrs. Claus” was equally 
bothered by the garb I wore as patient, 


nN CHRISTMAS LETTER TO 


Every year on the day after Christmas 
I write myself a letter telling myself 
how I want to change the following 
Christmas. Number one on the list is 
always “Simplify.” Number two is 
“Economize.” 


By November of the following year, I 
have thrown caution to the wind as I 
begin elaborate, complicated, time- 
consuming decorations, gifts, home- 
made cards, neighborhood treats, and 
gourmet menus. 


One year I had an overwhelming feeling 
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of fatigue as I got out the Christmas 
cookie cutters depicting Santa, stars, 
canes, bells, candles, snowmen, wreaths, 
and angels; the flour, sugar, butter, 
vanilla, spices, frosting ingredients; and 
the decorating tubes. My daughter 
turned to me and said, “Oh Mom, do 
we have to?” Puzzled, I said, “Honey, 
the only reason we're doing this is so 
you will have wonderful memories of 
the traditions of your childhood.” 


‘Well, I don’t have wonderful memories 
of all this. It’s just a lot of work; ’'m 


supportive spouse waiting at home 
with the elves —hot chocolate at the 
ready — for Santa after his long night 
of dispensing gifts. But, somehow, 
watching my husband laugh and joke 
with the ward members that night, I 
realized that he had grown into his 
“mantle” and that my “costume” didn’t 
seem quite so burdensome. 


Not long after the picture taking was 
all over, M.J. saw me across the room 
and made his way to my side. He flipped 
the curly white beard up over his red, 
perspiring head and kissed me. “I can 
see why they have you clean this thing 
after every wearing,” he said. “I’m 
dripping in here.” 

I hugged his pillowy red body and 
smiled. “Ill take it back to the cleaners 
tomorrow,” I said. “No problem.” 


Kathryn Loosli Pritchett is a newspaper 
columnist and freelance writer living in 
the San Francisco Bay Area.She can be 
reached at klooslip@aol.com. The names 
and situations described in this essay have 
been changed to protect the privacy of the 
individuals involved. 


MYSELF 


trying to avoid fattening things, and 
I'm tired of being tired.” 


Right then and there we put away the 

cookie ingredients, tied red yarn through 
each cookie cutter, and hung them on 

the Christmas tree — which is just what 

we've done every Christmas since. 


Ruth Dickson, of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
wrote this as an assignment for a neigh- 
borhood writing group. Members meet 
regularly to listen, encourage, and critique 
each others’ work. 
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Mr. JOHNSTONE’S NEWBORN KING 


The season of celebration started early 
in December when I was a child, and 
it lasted throughout the month. The 
house rang with music and laughter and 
glittered with a maze of decorations of 


The Christmas Eve of his visit, smells 
of holiday drifted through our 


apartment. 


all sorts. My mother, only vaguely 
attuned to the religious aspects of the 
holiday, seized the month as her 
opportunity to expand her children’s 
limited cultural horizons and introduce 
us to holiday customs from around 
the world. 


Our Christmas tree sported bright 
red apples in honor of the “paradise 
trees” of the middle ages. One year 
we learned to weave Norwegian 
straw ornaments, and then spiced the 
air with cinnamon-rich German 
Christmas cookies. Another year we 
studied the patron saint of Russia— 
Saint Nicholas. Menorah candles 
glowed in the living room window, 
and we opened a gift every evening 
for eight successive nights the year 
we studied Jewish traditions. The 
year my mother chose to learn about 
Argentina — despite frigid weather — 
we honored the gauchos with a full- 
blown barbecue. We topped off the 
feast by consuming two whole cans of 
Argentine dulce de leche, a rich smooth 
caramel, and then listened to a 
hauntingly beautiful recording of 
the Spanish Misa Criola, a Christmas 
Mass. 


But the year I was a senior in high 
school, Mom chose to focus on the 
smaller world of our apartment 
complex. Several times that month, 
guests sat at our table, and each was 
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asked to share a childhood Christmas 
memory. That was a season rich with 
friendship. The final guest, whom we 

invited to share our Christmas feast 
that year, was Mr. Johnstone. 


Mr. Johnstone was 
always a favorite of 
mine. When I was about 
ten, he taught me to 
whittle. Together we made 
a whistle that actually 
worked, and in the years 
that followed I helped him with his 
favorite project—a Noah’s Ark with 
carved animals marching two by two 
into a wooden boat. He was an old man 
now, bent with age and with virtually no 
family left in the world. But once he had 
been a part of a family rich with traditions. 


The Christmas Eve of his visit, smells of 
holiday drifted through our apartment. 
Oyster stew and mulled cider simmered 
on the stove, mingling with the aroma 
of sweet holiday breads and rich 
chocolate desserts. Mr. Johnstone 
arrived promptly at 7:30 P.M. carrying 
a wooden box which he placed gently 
under the tree. He told us that after 
Christmas supper in his childhood 
home, everyone was allowed to open 
one gift. The box contained his gift to 
the family to be opened after our 
Christmas Eve feast. 


When the last oyster was gone and the 
dessert platters cleaned of their sweet 
delights, Mr. Johnstone retrieved the box 
and we gathered around. He opened 
the latch, lifted the cover, and revealed 


artwork by Alison Hill 
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a dozen small tissue-wrapped gifts. 
He gently lifted all but one out of the 
box and distributed them among the 
members of my family. 


Softly, he began to share. “In my family, 
Christmas was a beloved season. It is 
the season of joy and of hope. We 

celebrated because a tiny baby, a new 


The hand carved nativity stood 
_ humbly there, but somehow trans- 
ported us momentarily to another 


oe and time. 


king, had come to earth.” He nodded to 
my younger brother who impatiently 
tore away the tissue revealing a wooden 
star and a carved angel. 


“The star,” said Mr. Johnstone, “is to 
remind us of the new star that shone 
in the sky lighting the world on the 
first Christmas night. The angel,” he 
continued reverently, “proclaimed the 
birth. Can you imagine the angels 
singing?” He closed his eyes and seemed 
to listen to a sound we could not hear. 


My father was next. “You are a wise 
man,” he told my father. “You have a 
family who knows love. That means 
more that all the brightly wrapped gifts 
in the world. There were other wise 
men,” he continued, “wise enough to 
follow the light of the star so long ago.” 
Dad opened the three tissue wrapped 
figures. Three wise men. The three kings 
from the story of Epiphany, mother had 
shared with us years before. 


Mr. Johnstone had given several packets 
to my mother. She began unwrapping 
them and found in each a pair of little 
animals: two sheep, two donkeys, two 
oxen. I recognized them. They were 
from his Noah’s Ark collection. The last 
item was a manger filled with hay. 
Each carving was unique and carefully 
detailed. My mother—who loved 
animals — wiped away tears as she 
examined them and placed the collection 
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on the table. “These animals have such 
lovely faces,” she murmured. 


My little sister Molly, brown eyes 
smiling, was next. She unwrapped 
two shepherds and a shepherd girl 
carrying a sheep. Mr Johnstone 
smiled, “The shepherds heard the 
angels. But there probably was not really 
a shepherd girl among 
them. She is just for you, 
Molly.” My sister placed 
the two shepherds care- 
fully by mother’s animals. 
But she held the little 
shepherd girl tightly in 
her hand. 


Then Mr. Johnstone took the last 
package from his box and opened it 
himself. In it were two figures: a beautiful 
woman he said was Mary, the mother 
of the Christ child, and a man Mr. 
Johnstone identified as Joseph, 
Mary’s husband. 


We all stared at the hand-carved 
nativity spread out on the coffee table 
in the space cleared of candles and 
Christmas tinsel. It stood humbly there, 
but somehow transported us momentarily 
to another place and time. This kind old 
man had helped us to feel something we 
had not felt in our annual study of 
holiday customs. He was so at peace 
with his story, so familiar with his 
carvings. We knew that his was no 
ordinary gift. Why had he given these 
gifts to us? All of his precious carvings? 


We knew an important figure was 
missing — that there should be a baby 
in the manger. A little figure represent- 
ing the Christ child—Mr. Johnstone’s 
newborn king. 


Mr Johnstone seemed to be thinking 
deeply, pondering something. After a 
few moments, he turned to me. “I did 
not forget you, Michael.” From his 
pocket he drew a wrapped box. As he 
gave the box to me, he smiled at all of 
us and said, “I don’t really know if your 
Christmas celebration includes a small 
child in a manger. Perhaps someday.” 


I opened the box and inside was a 
piece of wood, Mr. Johnstone’s pocket 
knife, and a private note addressed to 
me that read, “Michael, if you choose 
to add Christ to your life, add a special 
place for him.” I never saw Mr. 
Johnstone again. He died in the spring 
of the following year. But I kept his knife 
and his note. My family has continued 
to place the incomplete nativity on the 
coffee table in honor of Mr. Johnstone. 


Since his death I have read and re-read 
the Biblical account of the birth and 
life of Christ. This year I have a gift 
for my family. It is a little carving of a 
newborn king. 


Writer and storyteller, Ellie McKinnon, is 
a convert to the Church and lives with her 
husband and family in Boise, Idaho. 
Currently employed as a learning specialist 
by Boise State University, she also serves 
as a storyteller for the Idaho Commission 
on the Arts and 1s part of the Writer in 
the Schools project. 
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Jo Ann felt the weight of a hundred 
thousand women sigh with her as she 
checked the plastic stick one last time. 
Its color shouted out victory like a 
boastful captor standing over a beaten 
foe. She set the unwelcome evidence 
on the bathroom counter, clasping her 
trembling hands. 


Tim would see it later, when he came 
home that night. He’d be changing into 
his sweats, setting his keys and wallet 
on that same counter and discover it 
there. He would pick it up and he would 
know. He would know what she knew 
and would come to her. 


Could she deal with their looks, 


their questioning eyes? 


What would he think as he walked 
through the hallway, down the stairs 
to the family room, where he would 
most likely find her sitting at the couch, 
braiding Aubrey’s hair, as she always did 
after their daughter’s evening shower? 


Jo Ann wasn’t sure. But she knew he 
would look at her, and she would look 
back at him and fight the tears, the tears 
that were now streaming down her 
cheeks. How could she tell him of the 
idea that had been forming, for days 
now? And he was only the first she 
would have to face. Could she do it? 
What were her choices? 


She could think of three. Of the first 
two, it was a toss up, deciding which 
sounded the most horrible. But the third 
choice, one she had thought up all on 
her own, one that most people she knew 
wouldn’t have even considered an 
option, sounded okay. In fact, as long 
as this had happened, it sounded like 
the most wonderful idea in the world. 
It was an idea that had some purpose. 
She lay down on her bed and hugged 
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THE PLAN 


her stomach as her mind raced. What 
would Tim think? The girls? And worse 
yet, every kind, loving, sweet soul in 
her ward? Could she deal with their 
looks, their questioning eyes, and 
knowing that when she had passed them 
in the hallway and was out of their view, 
they would be shaking their heads and 
whispering? The whispering that was 
bound to happen as word of her plan 
leaked out, the way secrets always did. 


Aubrey was thirteen, Sarah seventeen, 
and Charity would have been almost 
nineteen if she were still alive. Aubrey, 
when told of the plan, would probably 
say, “Cool Mom.” As 
long as she could watch 
TGIF on Friday nights, 
she could deal with 
most anything. 


It was Sarah who Jo Ann worried about. 
At night—all these years later — when 
it was dark and quiet, she would 
awake to what she thought was the 
sound of newborn baby Sarah’s cry. 
She’d jump up, still half asleep and make 
her way to her daughter’s bedroom. It 
was only when she saw the Do Not 
Enter sign on the door and the dim 
glow of Sarah’s bedside Girls Rule 
clock with its neon numbers that 
would realize that Sarah was almost 
grown up and sound asleep. 


Jo Ann predicted Sarah would have 
mixed reactions. She would feel 
relieved — relieved that her mother’s 
decision meant she wouldn’t have to 
deal with the bulk of her parents’ 
attention focused elsewhere again. But 
at the same instant she would be 
embarrassed, humiliated, even horrified 
at her mother’s plan. She would die 
realizing that her friends — her church 
friends — would have to know. Maybe 
her smart friends, those in her Advanced 
Placement classes at school, would 


actually think it was noble or wish 
their mother was that open-minded, 
but not Sarah—Sarah would wish her 
family could suddenly become invisible. 


Tim, who had always put in long hours 
away from home due to his high-powered 
career, would feel horrible. He wouldn’t 
say much, and he would hope that 
over time Jo Ann might reconsider the 
serious nature of what she was 
proposing. But when he realized she 
was determined and nothing was going 
to change her mind, he would sigh, “If 
I'd been around more when the girls 
were little, if I'd helped out more, you 
wouldn't feel like this.” He’d feel trapped 
and blame himself like he did for so 
many other things that hadn’t worked 
out the way he envisioned them. He 
wouldn’t try to get her to change her 
mind, though. That, Jo Ann knew. 


They were both beyond those kinds of 
tactics now. The fights, disagreements, 
and tension of the past several years had 
finally been put to rest. After months of 
painfully trying to talk things through, 
they came to realize it was peace they 
both wanted most —and each other. 
They really did love each other. 


Coping with Charity’s needs while she 
was alive had taken its toll on them and 
her death created an agony they would 
live with for the rest of their lives. But 
their love for her was carved forever in 
their hearts. They still had their two 
living daughters, their love of Civil War 
history, Friday night movies, long walks 
in the woods, grilled chicken salad at 
their favorite little café, and touching. 
Sometimes the touching was more 
passionate now than Jo Ann could ever 
have imagined. How could she be so in 
love with Tim? How had he grown from 
just that nice guy at college to her best 
friend, her lover, and something 
more — her security. 
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Twenty-one years of living together is 
how. Not long ago, Tim had asked her, 
as they were walking one evening, “Do 
you think we were the only ones for 
each other? Were we meant to be?” 


“No,” Jo Ann had answered. “No, I don’t 
think you were the only one for me...” 


She saw the pain and hurt in his eyes. 
But she only smiled. She knew what 
she was going to say next. “You 
weren’t my one and only then, but 
you are now.” 


His frown changed to a questioning 
smile. 


She explained. “We’ve spent twenty- 
one years together, Tim. No one else | 
could ever meet today, this year, could 
mean as much to me as you do. Twenty- 
one years of too many church callings 
and not enough time, of struggling 
together through therapies and surgeries 
trying to keep Charity alive, of walking 
hand-in-hand to back-to-school nights, 
of taking turns cleaning up new puppy 
messes, and eating way too many 
M&Ms to stay awake as we drove 
across the country on vacations to Utah. 
We buried our firstborn together. We’ve 
had to pick up the pieces and move on. 
Who could I ever find today who 
would understand me as you do? You 
are my one and only!” 


Tim grinned, leaned over, and kissed 
her. They embraced. Maybe it was all 
that passion that had gone swimming 
upstream, bursting through surgically 
fused tubes. She almost smiled. Then it 
hit her again, like a fast-moving storm 
cloud, graying the warmth of a lazy 
summer afternoon. She was finally at 
a point where she was content in her 
life. It was simple, quiet, and void of 
complications. She painted and took 
riding lessons. She had her art group 
and had sold quite a few of her illus- 
trations to magazines. She was there 
to see the girls off to school and to 
welcome them home when they 
returned. She had her evening walks 
with Tim. 
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She resented this complication, this 
tornado that had entered her life, and 
she didn’t have the stamina left to face 
it. She could confront the next seven 
months, only if she got her way, only 
if she followed through on her plan. She 
had to have it all figured out. Every 
detail. Then she could face Tim and the 
girls, and then she could call Lydia. 


What would Lydia think? Would she 
be excited? Would she 
think it was too good to 
be true? Or would she be 
uncomfortable with the 
whole idea, as wonderful 
as it might sound? 
Would she think this was 
just one more step her 
Aunt Jo Ann was taking to distance 
herself from traditional Mormon women? 


And what about afterwards? Jo Ann 
dreaded the reactions she knew would 
come from some of her good LDS sisters. 
They would have observed the changes 
in her. They would probably even 
volunteer to bring in food when Jo Ann 
finally did go to the hospital. But what 
would happen when Jo Ann returned 
to church with her slim waist, in a slim 
dress, her arms carrying nothing more 
than Aubrey’s scriptures? It would be 
then that they would finally believe what 
they hadn’t wanted to believe. 


Sarah, who would have endured seven 
months of dreading this very moment, 
would be sure that every whisper, every 
half-heard word buzzing around in the 
filling chapel was about her mother. 


Aubrey, who had probably happily 
observed the changes in her mother 
like a student absorbed in a science 
project, would not have thought about 
any sort of tension until she felt it when 
they entered church that day. Then the 
prickly side of her, the side that came 
out whenever she felt a family member 
being threatened, would emerge in full 
force. She would be standing tall, very 
tall for her five-feet, three-inch body. 
Let them talk. Her stance, her tight lips 


and her nose held high would challenge 
the world. She liked her mom just as 
she was. 


Tim would stand extra close to Jo Ann 
with his arm around her. The whispers 
and looks would stab at him in a place 
where he was already wounded, but 
he would swallow hard and wish for 
the hundredth time that they could turn 
back time and do things differently. 


She resented this complication, this 
tornado that had entered her life, 
and she didn't have the stamina 
left to face It. 


Maybe then their arms wouldn’t have 
to be so empty today. Maybe. He would 
never know. 


Next Tim would notice Sarah, who by 
this time would probably be blushing 
twenty shades of red and Aubrey, like 
a tigress ready to pounce, and his heavy 
heart would flood with love. Love, for 
his two girls and the one not here with 
them today. For Charity, buried beside 
his father. He would put his arm even 
tighter around Jo Ann as his love for her 
filled him with a passion, a passion that 
he knew had created this situation in 
the first place. 


Suddenly, Jo Ann sat up, tucking her 
musings away for another time. She 
felt energetic, like she did in spring 
when the snows melted and her hands 
itched to dig in the soil and plant purple 
pansies and snap peas. She could do 
this. She would do this! She would tell 
Tim. She would tell the girls, and then 
they would call Lydia. Yes, it would 
have been much better for everyone if 
it had never happened. But it had, and 
Jo Ann was not about to let it take 
over her life. 


The rest of the day went much as Jo Ann 
had imagined. Tim found the stick and 
came to her still holding it in his hand. 
Aubrey was still in the shower, and 
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Sarah at a soccer game, so they had 
time to talk. She told him everything 
and then later, together, they broke 
the news to the girls. 


Sarah was silent and Aubrey asked 
question after question. Finally they 
had family prayer. Almost before the 
amen, Sarah, still silent, vanished to 
her room. Jo Ann braided Aubrey’s 
damp hair. Then Aubrey tickled her 
father, patted her mother’s stomach and 
kissed them both good night before 
skipping off to bed. Sarah waited until 
after Aubrey was gone to reappear 


For these few moments there was 
peace, like a tranquil stream of 
water, gently moving between the 
mother and daughter, who had 


both lost so much. 


and tell her parents good night. Tim 
hugged her and then left for the den. 
Jo Ann patted the empty place beside 
her on the couch, put a throw pillow 
on her lap, and beckoned for Sarah to 
lay her head there. It was their silent 
ritual. Jo Ann took the clips and pony- 
tail out of her daughter’s long hair and 
massaged her head and shoulders. As 
Jo Ann felt her daughter’s tense shoulder 
muscles relax, something inside of her 
relaxed too. 


It wasn’t every day she relived the 
details of those early times with 
Charity and Sarah, but almost every 
day she relived the feeling. Charity 
wasn’t quite two when Sarah was born. 
By the time Sarah was four months old, 
it was taking Jo Ann six to eight hours 
a day to feed her older daughter. Every 
day was a battle just getting enough 
nutrition for Charity to survive. She was 
losing her swallowing reflex and the 
doctors said nothing was developing to 
replace it. This led to constant bronchitis, 
pneumonia, not enough calories, and 
frequent trips to the doctor, nutritionist, 
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and feeding therapist. As it became 
harder and harder to feed Charity, Jo 
Ann gave up nursing Sarah. Instead, 
Charity’s infant sister got her feedings 
lying on the couch with her bottle 
propped up with her softest baby 
blanket tucked around her. Jo Ann sat 
next to her with Charity in her arms, 
pumping Pediolite through an extra 
large baby bottle nipple, praying for 
Charity to swallow it. Many times as 
Charity gagged or vomited up another 
feeding, Sarah, who drank effortlessly 
on her own, would finish her feeding 
much sooner and cry to be moved or 
held. Guilt-ridden Jo 
Ann — with frail, vulner- 
able Charity in her arms — 
always felt her heart rip 
in two as she let her 
younger child cry on. 


She shivered and won- 

dered. Had there been a 
single day in her own childhood that 
had been free from the sound of 
crying babies? 


When she was two her mother had 
twins. When she was four, she had 
twins again. And then when she was 
six, triplets had come. At least she 
would have something exciting to 
share at show-and-tell the day they 
arrived, she thought. But she thought 
wrong. The son of the Relief Society 
president was in her class. Outgoing 
Mark beat shy Jo Ann in line. For his 
show-and-tell, he told about Jo Ann’s 
family having triplets. He shared the 
exciting news and she was only left to 
go home to the crying. At age six she 
was already an expert on changing 
diapers and feeding babies their bot- 
tles, but despite all her efforts to help, 
it seemed a baby was always crying. 
Too many babies that didn’t always 
have a mother to hold and hug them. 
Babies that cried and cried and cried. 


As Jo Ann’s fingers worked down- 
ward from Sarah’s shoulders to her 


spine and rib cage, she sighed, content 
with the moment. For these few 
moments there was peace, like a tran- 
quil stream of water, gently moving 
between the mother and daughter, who 
had both lost so much. After Sarah left 
for her bedroom, Jo Ann stayed at the 
couch, following her daughter with her 
eyes and her heart. She knew instead 
of falling right to sleep Sarah would 
end up staring wide-eyed at the dark 
ceiling above. She’d long for her sister, 
her grandfather, and finally cry herself 
to sleep, wishing that for once life would 
get less complicated instead of harder. 


Tim, who had gone to the den to find 
Lydia’s phone number, returned and 
sat next to her. Jo Ann put her head 
on his shoulders and could just barely 
hear the faint sound of the phone 
ringing in a small town on the west 
coast. As it rang, she thought of 
Lydia. Of all the nieces and nephews, 
it was Lydia who had always played 
with Charity, and Lydia who made sure 
Charity was included in the cousins’ 
adventures. Lydia had been married 
for five years now. The phone rang 
once, twice, then three, then four 
times. Would it go to the answering 
machine? Was this a message you 
could leave? Before the fifth ring, Jo 
Ann heard Lydia’s voice. 


“Hello?” 
“Hello Lydia, this is Uncle Tim.” 


“Uncle Tim! How are you? How are 
Aunt Jo Ann and the girls?” 


Jo Ann, when asked, could never 
recall the rest of that conversation. In 
fact the next several months were also 
almost a total blur. Even Sarah adjusted 
to the changes in her mother. After all, 
life wasn’t really that different day in 
and day out for any of them. For Jo Ann, 
there were the minor discomforts, the 
squeamish stomach and restless nights. 
But no one cried, no new little person 
called her Mommy. No, afterwards 
the whole experience seemed to fade 
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away like invisible ink. All of the 
events except one. 


Even the pain of the delivery, still so 
vivid when she thought of the births of 
her three girls, this final time seemed 
dim, as if it didn’t hurt at all. Maybe 
boys don’t hurt, she remembered 
thinking as she saw his dark head exit 
her body below. Jo Ann had never 
considered a boy. Girls were all she 
knew. Would that make it harder? 
She wondered. But her doubts lasted 
for only a fleeting second and left as 
soon as she turned her eyes from the 
new born baby to Lydia and her husband 
Craig, clothed in sterile green. They 
stood waiting, unsure, uncomfortable as 
Tim handed Lydia the precious bundle. 


All Jo Ann saw from then on was Lydia, 
not Tim, who she knew had just done 
the hardest thing he had ever done in 
his life and was going through his own 
private hell, as he stood stoically, 
silent, smiling at her bedside. 


Lydia, little Lydia, all grown up and 
now, just now, just this very moment, 
a mother herself. Jo Ann could still see 
her niece’s long brown hair dancing in 
the wind as she raced with Charity, 
pushing her fast in her stroller so they 


Jo Ann had known joy before, and 
she was sure today as she lay there 
on the hospital bed that she would 
feel it again, but would it ever feel 


like this? 


could win at tag. She could see her 
kneeling over the altar at the temple, 
all aglow, she and Craig, knowing even 
then that they could never create 
children together. Lydia had always 
been a joy to Jo Ann—anyone who 
loved Charity was. And Lydia had 
been Charity’s friend for the twelve 
years her firstborn had lived. Today 
Lydia’s brightness glowed through 
her eyes like two small heavens as she 
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held the little unnamed dark-haired 
baby boy. But Lydia didn’t look at the 
baby, even though her arms were full 
of him and her touch was of the gentlest 
motherly kind. She held him tight, with 
her eyes on Jo Ann, as if she didn’t 
dare breathe. 


Jo Ann knew no words could give 
Lydia the permission she needed, the 
permission to love that baby and know 
it was hers. So as Jo Ann spoke, she 
prayed that her eyes might convey a 
little of what was going on in her own 
heart right then. Jo Ann had known 
joy before, and she was sure today as 
she lay there on the hospital bed that 
she would feel it again, but would it 
ever feel like this? She knew later she 
would have to face Tim’s pain and 
perhaps her own, but for now all she 
could see was Lydia’s eyes, all she could 
feel was warmth, all she could hear was 
joyous carols singing in her head. “It’s 
okay Lydia. He’s yours. It’s what I want. 
It’s what will be best for him.” 


She couldn’t say anymore. She had 
said it over and over through the past 
several long months to Lydia. Lydia, 
who only last year had bought baby 
clothes, and a bassinet, and a stroller 
when an adoptive baby 
had been found. Lydia, 
who had waited by the 
phone day and night for 
the happy call, and when 
it came buried herself in 
her bed and cried for days, 
then packed the nursery 
up and put all her hopes in 


a storage bin out in her garage. The baby 


wasn’t coming, the phone call revealed. 
The mother had changed her mind. 


Would Jo Ann change her mind? 


“You have energy and desire and lots 
of love to give. Iam tired and want to 
give everything I have left to Sarah and 
Aubrey and Tim. You gave me such a 
gift by being a friend to Charity. Now 
let me give you a gift.” 


A few days later Lydia called again. 
“Are you sure Aunt Jo Ann?” 


And Aunt Jo Ann always was. Even the 
next evening after Lydia and Craig and 
the little baby boy had gone to a nearby 
hotel to spend their first night together. 
As she lay in her hospital bed with Tim 
cuddled next to her, holding her in the 
dark, she heard the babies cry from the 
nursery in the hall. All she felt was relief. 
They weren’t her babies. Her babies 
were at home, half-grown, and tomorrow 
she would go home to them, just as 
she had planned. 


Beckie Weinheimer-Kearl recently moved 
to Leesburg, Virginia with her husband 
and two daughters. She plans to begin her 
studies for a MFA in Writing for Children 
this January. 
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[Book Reviews| 


A World of Faith, by Peggy Fletcher 
Stack and Kathleen Peterson (Signature 
Press, Salt Lake City, Utah, 1998). 


Imagine that you are six or seven. You 
are visiting your favorite great aunt. 
After lunch she smiles and claps her 
hands, “I want to show you some new 
pictures.” She has just returned from 
traveling for months in places you 
cannot pronounce or find on map. 
You clamber up on the sinky green 
sofa and poke your fingers through the 
crocheted arm cover until she lowers 
herself down next to you with an 
“Uuhhmmppff!” and a chuckle. She 
pulls off a newspaper rubber band 
from a stack of photos and shows you 
picture after picture of people in strange 
clothes, with stranger names and even 
stranger ways of doing things. One 
woman’s eyes smile as she scrapes 
scales from fish. A young boy looks 
defiant standing on a stone wall. The 
gentle voice of your aunt enchants you. 
It’s not her words, which are simple, 
and it’s not the poetry of the people in 
the pictures, although you are aware of 
it. It is simply the comforting sound of 
awe and respect that the love in her 
voice inspires and assures. In your aunt’s 
words and in her heart each person she 
introduces you to is whole and real and 
thinks and laughs and cries and wonders 
and worries; in her words and in her 
heart they are safe. You know you are 
safe — that when your aunt told the boy 
on the wall of her niece —just his age — 
her voice caressed him just the same 
and he, feeling loved, loved you, too. 


This was my experience reading A 
World of Faith. After reading the preface, 
I decided to simply accept that the 
author and illustrator made every effort 
not to “show preference” and I put away 
the various “tools” with which I was 
taught to dissect religion while pursuing 
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AN AWAKENING TO PEOPLE 


my studies. I let myself be six again (for 
it is, after all, a book for children). I 
came away feeling safe and was 
reminded that from the profound 
place of “safe” we can more easily 
grant others safety. That is what the 
book set out to do. 


A World of Faith is not a book to turn 
to if your third grader is writing a 
report on Quakers. It is not meant to be 
an instructional text on world religions, 
but primarily a book to help children 
gain respect for people of different 


beliefs with whom they are likely to 
come into contact. (This explains the 
disproportionately high representation 
of Christian sects in the book—“An 
American child is more likely to meet 
a Presbyterian than a Zoroastrian,” 
the author reasons.) 


While the first paragraph of each entry 
focuses on the historical development 
of the religion, you will find only a 
very short, simplified version of events. 
Dates are sometimes stated vaguely — 
for example, from the text on Quakers, 
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a child would know only that “George 
Fox felt he could not find truth in the 
seventeenth-century .. .” (39). The 
second paragraph briefly states some 
of the religious adherent’s beliefs and 
practices, but it does not give any 
explanation. Stack does not venture to 
define Inner Light, or attempt to suggest 
what it means to Quakers. The entry 
on Mormons follows the same simple 
format. In this way you get an idea of 
how much more there is to each tradi- 
tion. The author achieves her intention 
that the entries “be a glimpse, a taste, 
an awakening.” If you come away 
wanting to know more, then her goal 
has been achieved. 


In contrast to the sparse text, the illus- 
trations are full of people, buildings, 
and other important religious sites and 
activities. Border patterns incorporate 
symbols specific to each religion. When 
I first saw the cover I disappointedly 
wondered why illustrations rather 
than actual photographs were chosen. 
However, Peterson’s work eventually 
charmed me. The illustrations convey 


Announcing 


Exponent Discussion Board 


Exponent II announces a new and fab- 
ulous discussion board for all Exponent 
women to use. This gives us a year- 
round, 24-hour-a-day mode of com- 
municating with other Exponent 
women from around the world. The 
board is an open forum for discussing 
ideas, questions, sharing poetry, sto- 
ries, thoughts, and news. We would 
love it to become an enlivening and 
comfortable place for sharing and 
discussing. 


You can log on daily, send messages, 
read messages, post new ideas... 
whatever strikes your fancy. Sarah 
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a feeling of awe and respect for the 
people belonging to each religious 
tradition. Some pictures reflect beliefs 
amazingly well, as does the painting 
accompanying the entry on Baha’is, 
whose prophet Baha’u’llah taught that, 
“The peoples of the earth are like 
differently colored flowers in a beautiful 
garden.” My three-year old son found 
the pictures engaging and asked me 
what many of the symbols were. Thanks 
to the lists of the things depicted in each 
entry’s illustration, I was able to answer. 


Interestingly, the entries are not 
Judaism, Buddhism, and Shinto, but 
Jews, Buddhists and Shintoists. While 
it may seem a subtle difference, I felt 
it emphasized the people and their 
different religious experiences and 
expressions, rather than different 
religions and their adherents. The 
message is that we are people first, that 
we can have different ideas and beliefs, 
and that while certain ideas and beliefs 
may not appeal to you, we, as people, 
merit each other’s respect. Such a message 
is an essential part of the ethical 


Farmer will be moderating the board, 
so if you have any questions, please 
contact her at sashalynn@hotmail.com. 


A quarterly publication and annual 
retreat are just the beginning. With the 
internet, we can enlarge and enrich 
our Exponent community, bringing 
women together in a way that was 
impossible when Exponent II first began. 


To use the discussion board, log on to the 
Exponent II website, http:/ /sites.netscape.net/ 
exponent2, and click onto the “Discussion 
Board” link. Bookmark the page and 
return as often as you'd like. What 
better way to have daily interaction 
with women who share similar ideas 
and beliefs? To be successful, a discussion 
board has to be used, so give it a try! 


foundation that a child can stand on 
when encountering any others. 


I have a wish for this book: I wish adults 
everywhere will sit down with children 
and read, in a voice very like that of a 
favorite great aunt, about different 
people and their religious beliefs. The 
children will see the lovely pictures and 
hear the respectful descriptions of other 
faiths and, sitting close to a beloved 
adult, feel that the world is safe. In such 
a world, they can explore their own 
feelings, ideas, and religious experi- 
ences and those of others with respect 
and love. Even when those children 
realize that the world is full of hatred, 
ignorance, and intolerance, they will 
remember that a safe place is possible. 


Zoe Clarkwest, a recovering academic, 1s 
learning to balance thinking and living. 
When she's not trying something new 
she can be found dancing to Luscious 
Jackson with her husband, Drew, and 
their son, Soren. 


Net etiquette simply asks that you 
respect the ideas of others, keep posts 
appropriate, and remember that mes- 
sages can be read by anyone—so any 
personal response to a posted message 
should be emailed to that person 
directly rather than posted on the board. 


If the Exponent website is temporarily 
down for maintenence when you log 
on, you can always access discussion 


board directly at 
http://www.InsideTheWeb.com/ 
messageboard/mbs.cgi/mb785911 


It’s a long URL, but if you bookmark 
it, you don’t have to remember it! 


Look forward to seeing you on the Net! 
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Keep in Touch 


Please remember that to help keep 
subscription rates low, we mail 


Exponent II at the non-profit bulk rate. 


This means that the post office will 
not forward Exponent II after you 
have moved. Please notify us of any 
address changes in a timely manner. 


Visit our Attic! 


We're selling back issues of Exponent 
II. You.can buy an almost complete 
set for $100.00. Contact us if you are 
interested in the cost of a particular 
set of issues. 


Helen Candland Stark Personal 
Essay Contest 


Make this the year to enter the Helen 
Candland Stark Personal Essay 
Contest. The winning essay and two 
honorable mentions will be pub- 
lished in an upcoming issue of 
Exponent II. All other submissions 
will be passed on to our Reader’s 
Committee for consideration. A 
$300.00 prize will be awarded to the 
winner. The deadline for submissions 
is January 31, 2000. Please send 
three copies of your essay to: 


Essay Contest, Exponent II, 
P. O. Box 128 Arlington, MA 02476 


Thank You 


Friends: Marion D. Woolf, Bev 
Smith, Ann Binning, Jean Bickmore 
White, Mary W. Wallmann, Molly M. 
Bennion, Susan Hamilton, Carol Wilson 


Gifts: Anita Keller, M & N Harward, 
Millie Watts, June Pratte, Cherie 
Clawson, Liegh Acosta, Anne Lantz 
Gavin, Carol Quist 


Exponent Website 


Visit our new website address: 
http;//sites.netscape.net/exponent2 
Sign our guest book and let us 
know what you'd like to see on the 
website. 


Coming soon—www.Exponent.org 
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